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Summary 


Over the past year, a complete appraisal and assessment of the Byron Reed Collection was 
undertaken. For the sake of organization and cataloging, the Collection was divided into 36 
sub-categories. After all figures were tabulated, it was determined that the Reed Collection 
currently consists of 6,781 objects with a replacement value of approximately $8 million. 
Recommendations are given by several experts for continued conservation and curation of the 
Collection. 


Introduction 

This “Final Report” has been completed for the Byron Reed Assessment Project at 
the direction of the Omaha City Council and the Board of Directors of the Durham 
Western Heritage Museum (DWHM). Previous progress reports were submitted on 
February 23, 2000 and September 5, 2000. The intent of the Project was to catalogue, 
authenticate and appraise all objects in the Byron Reed Collection, said collection being 
owned by the City of Omaha and currently housed, curated and displayed at the DWHM. 
Using this new and updated understanding of the Reed holdings, a long-term plan for the 
growth, storage and display of the Collection can be developed . 

The entire Reed Collection has now been examined by some twenty individuals, each 
a scholar or expert in a different discipline. Their recommendations are incorporated into 
this report and in some instances, are included as separate Appendices. 

In the course of completing this appraisal, the Reed Collection has been totally 
reorganized in a manner different from previous listings. Some categories shrank, some 
expanded, and some have disappeared all together as objects were moved between 
groups. For instance, several tokens previously listed as Merchant Tokens are now 
assigned to the Civil War Token category, where they more properly belong. 

To aid in the organization and cataloging, the Reed Collection was divided into two 
basic groups made up of 36 separate sub-collections. The first group contains all the 
numismatic material and consists of four sub-groups: American Coins (containing 5 sub- 
collections), World Coins (3 sub-collections), Exonumia (16 sub-collections), and 
Currency (6 sub-collections). All books, autographs, maps, engravings and other paper 
documents have been combined into the second major grouping, Books and Documents, 
which was subdivided into six main sub-collections. 

Table I: Sub-Collection Values gives a summary of these main categories as well as 
the assigned value of each sub-collection. The values given in this report are to be 
considered replacement values, meaning it is the price it would cost to replace the item 
should the need arise. The given value is more properly thought of as being at the low 
end of a range of values for that particular object rather than a single price that fits all 
objects equally. 

This assessment has made it clear, if there was ever any doubt, that Byron Reed was 
the consummate pioneer collector whose collection was probably under-appreciated at 
the time, and under-valued in our own era. 


Table 1: Sub-Collection Values 


Category and Sub-Collection Number Value 


American Coins 


Colonial 139 $266,465 
Federal Issue 602 $2,844,594 
Commemoratives 38 $10,236 
Patterns ao0 $3,210,160 
Territorial Gold a1 $116,425 
Total American Coins 1,163 $6,447,880 
World Coins 

Ancients 153 $52,562 
Medieval 58 $9,008 
Modern 482 $33,475 
Total World Coins 693 $95,045 

Exonumia 
Hard Times Tokens 83 $4,718 
Civil War Store Cards 234 $5,093 
Civil War Patriotic Tokens a5 $1,087 
Misc. Civil War Medals =o $6,043 
Sutler Tokens 150 $33,590 
Business Tokens 104 $7,310 
So-Called Dollars 30 Dio 
Exposition Medals 40 $2,285 
Assay Medals 39 $17,100 
Mint Medals 82 $32,747 
Trans-Miss 83 $3,460 
Political Buttons and Badges 147 $10,685 
Washingtonia 67 $153,348 
Misc. American Medals 81 $8,990 
World War I Medals 18 $360 
Foreign Tokens and Medals 144 $33,965 
Total Exonumia 1,402 $322,356 

Currency 
Colonial il $2,160 
Federal 20 $4,060 
State 474 $30,098 
Fractional 36 $4,025 
Confederate 103 $12,742 


*® Foreign siti litininsdhcll icazciiiee aaceed ae $917 


Total Currency 673 
Books and Documents 

General Library 874 
Numismatic Books 183 
Numismatic Catalogs rey 
Newspapers 162 
Medieval Documents 8 
Documents 1,386 
Total Books/Documents 2,850 

Number 

TOTALS 6,781 


$54,002 


$288,440 
$38,770 
$31,870 
$5,800 
$10,500 
$599,350 
$974,730 


Value 
$7,894,013 


Part 1: Issues and Myths 


Over the 150+ years of its existence, the Byron Reed Collection has been the subject 
of numerous myths and urban legends. This assessment has surveyed the Collection to a 
depth never before attempted and has made it possible to address several of these issues 
in a way that allows certain matters to be permanently laid to rest. The three issues that 
have come into focus the clearest are: the question of provenance and pedigree; the myth 
of duplicate coins; and the question over how many objects are actually in the Collection. 


Provenance 

One of the reoccurring myths about the Reed Collection is the manner in which Reed 
supposedly acquired his coins and documents. The basic belief is that Reed “employed 
agents in New York and Philadelphia”’ who were constantly on the lookout for new 
objects for him to buy. Upon seeing one that Byron was sure to want, the agent would 
contact him with the good news, Reed would plunk down his money and both would then 
dance around the latest acquisition with glee. 

The reality is far more prosaic. First, Reed inherited an unknown portion of his 
collection, including coins, books and manuscripts, from his father Alexander Reed 
(1792-1869).” We do not know exactly which items were passed from father to son, but 
some sources say “much” of the collection was a gift from father. Another source states 
that the collection “is not only the work of a life, but that of many years of the life of Mr. 
Reed’s father, whose collection formed the nucleus.”? While the intent is not to minimize 
the thousands of objects the younger Reed added on his own after his father passed away, 
the point is clear in the historical record that it was Reed and his father Alexander 
together who started the collection, not just Byron himself. 

Second, Reed’s “special agents” were nothing more than coin and book dealers in 
New York City and Philadelphia who kept Reed on their mailing list for their auction 
catalogues, many of which are still extant in the Collection. In most instances, Reed 
would receive two copies of the sales catalogue. The first he would use as a working 
copy when figuring out which coins he was going to bid on. There are only 14 of these 
catalogs left because Reed would then cut out the description of each lot he had won and 
file that slip of paper with the coin when it arrived from the auction house. Multiple 
examples of these lot descriptions are still in the Collection, though the corresponding 
coin may no longer remain. 

Reed’s additional copy of the sales catalogue arrived several weeks after the auction 
had closed. This second copy included the “prices realized” for each lot, which were 
hand-written in the margin by the auctioneer. This information, compiled at a time when 
there were no pricing guides for coins, allowed the shrewd Mr. Reed to determine a value 
range for individual coins that was unavailable to the casual collector. A total of 237 of 
these “prices realized” catalogues are still in the collection, so it is known exactly who 
these “agents” were and how they went about their business. They included such notable 





| The Illustrated Bee, March 25, 1900. 
° ibid. 
“Death of Byron Reed,” Omaha Bee, June 7, 1891. 
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numismatic dealers as Ed Proskey, John Haseltine, Ed Frossard, Lyman Low, Charles 
Steigerwalt and the Chapman brothers. As will be shown, this Coin Catalog sub- 
collection is one of the many jewels that remain in the Reed holdings. 

But all of these coin sales were auctions, not fixed priced lists. Reed did not have 
someone who serviced him and him alone. Rather, he had to bid against other collectors 
to get the items he wanted. In this respect, he was no different than anyone else who is on 
a coin dealer’s mail list and who bids at an auction. 

In an attempt to further trace the provenance of the coins in the Reed Collection, an 
appeal was made to the numismatic community for information on any coin auctions that 
Reed may have attended and any coins he may have purchased at that particular sale. The 
response was promising, though much work remains to be done. A numismatic literature 
dealer from Arizona was able to provide a “named” Parmelee catalogue, where Byron 
Reed’s name was written as the purchaser of 105 different auction lots of coins in that 
celebrated 1890 sale. This was a significant discovery that is still being analyzed. An 
expert in pattern coinage was able to provide additional information about Reed’s 
purchases of certain rare pattern coins as outlined further in the section on Pattern Coins. 
It is also known that Reed purchased the bulk of his sutler token collection at the J.N.T. 
Levick sale of 1884 and that certain of his large cents came from the Randall horde, 
discovered in a barrel hidden under a Georgia railroad depot in 1868. It is also known 
that Reed purchased a great many of his medals and proofs directly from the Mint. 
Beyond these modest measures, much remains unknown about the exact sale in which 
Reed bought his coins and books. Efforts to fill in these blank will continue as part of the 
normal research process. 


The Duplicate Coins Myth 
A second myth of the Byron Reed Collection is that it contains no duplicate coins or 


tokens. This confusion results from two primary causes: 1) an incomplete reading of 
Reed’s Last Will and Testament, and 2) efforts by certain local coin collectors to stop the 
proposed sale by the City of portions or all of the Reed Collection in 1972, 1981 and 
1996. 

A cursory reading of Reed’s Last Will states that the executor “is not to deliver (to the 
Omaha Public Library) any duplicate pieces nor any pieces that have no numismatic 
value.”* Opponents of the sale of the Reed Collection thought it was important for their 
case to minimize the amount of duplication existing in the Reed Collection. If the Reed 
Collection contained lots of duplicate items, then the point that the Reed Collection was 
unique (another tenet that likewise has heuristic flaws, since basically all collections are 
unique) is correspondingly weakened, and the duplicate coins could indeed be sold 
without impacting the typology of the Collection. One of the more articulate protectors 
synthesized the argument by saying: 


... there has been considerable confusion when “varieties” of coins are mistaken for 
duplicates. Reed made it crystal clear in his will that his executor was not to deliver “any 
duplicate piece nor any pieces that have no numismatic value” to the city.° 


“ Sixth clause, “Last Will and Testament of Byron Reed,” June 4, 1891. 
> Vassell, Robert M. “A perspective on the Byron Reed collection” Central States Numismatic Newsletter, 
1996. 


The author then goes on to enumerate several examples of coin varieties in the Reed 
Collection that could be mistaken for duplicates, including the large and small date 1829 
$5 gold pieces and the 1832 $5 gold pieces with both fifteen and sixteen stars. He then 
drives home his point: “Pairs? Yes. Duplicates? No.” 

Unfortunately, the argument contains two fatal errors. The first is that a complete 
reading of that particular paragraph of Reed’s will makes it clear that removing duplicate 
pieces was at the executor’s option, not something that was required: 


In selecting and delivering said library and coin collection, my executor is directed not to include any 
book or other literary property a duplicate of which is at the time in the Omaha Public Library; and in 
selecting and delivering said collection of coins, medals and paper money, bonds, drafts and currency 
he is not to deliver any duplicate pieces nor any pieces that have no numismatic value. My said 
executor knowing my wishes in this matter, is constituted sole judge as to what pieces and articles to 
deliver and what to retain under this sixth clause of my will.° 


The key phrase is that the executor had the option as to “what pieces . . . to deliver 
and what to retain.” This is not the same thing as stating categorically that no duplicates 
were allowed to remain in the collection. Abraham Lincoln (A. L.) Reed, Byron’s son 
and the executor of his estate, “knowing my wishes in this matter,” did not have to 
remove any duplicates if in his judgement he thought they should stay in the collection or 
if the family did not wish to keep them. 

According to documents in the Collection, A. L. Reed ended up selecting over 500 
items from his father’s collection before turning it over to the City in 1895. In many 
cases, the objects A. L. selected (which included coins, medals, tokens, journals, 
catalogues and books) can indeed be shown to be duplicates of items still in the 
collection. In other cases, however, particularly in regard to the coin catalogues and some 
tokens and medals, it appears Reed’s son removed objects that are now no longer 
duplicated in the collection.’ 

Perhaps the duplicate items were unsightly, or maybe A. L. did not recognize or want 
the extras. Or maybe he just did not look at all 16,729 items and remember which was 
and was not a duplicate. We do not know, nor does it really matter. But for whatever 
reason (and this is the second fatal flaw in the opponent’s argument), there are indeed 
plenty of duplicates remaining in the Reed Collection. 

There are, in fact, doubles, triples, even quadruples of certain items in the Reed 
Collection. In one instance, there are seven duplicate sutler tokens. These are not 
varieties, with minor differences between them. They are not coins with the same date but 
from different dies. They are all exactly the same type struck from exactly the same die. 

Table 2: Duplicate Coins and Tokens gives the number of items and number of 
duplicates in each of the 36 sub-categories. Notice that virtually every category excepting 
ancients has at least one duplicate. In some categories, the duplication runs as high as 
36%. Note also this is what still remained after A. L. Reed removed over 500 pieces in 
1895, after multiple thefts and much pilfering had occurred over the past century, and 
after 5,116 coins were removed for the 1996 Spink sale. 


© Sixth clause, “Last Will and Testament of Byron Reed,” June 4, 1891. 
’ Byron Reed’s daughter Maria was borrowing and returning books to the Collection as later as 1930. 


Table 2: Duplicate Coins and Tokens 


Catego 
American Coins 
Colonial 
Federal Issue 
Commemoratives 
Patterns 
Territorial Gold 
Total American Coins 








World Coins 
Modem 
Total World Coins 


Exonumia 

Hard Times Tokens 

Civil War Store Cards 

Civil War Patriotic Tokens 

Sutler Tokens 

Merchant Tokens 

So-Called Dollars 

Exposition Medals 

Assay Medals 

Mint Medals 

Trans-Miss 

Political Buttons and Badges 

Washingtonia 

Misc. American Medals 

Foreign Tokens and Medals 
Total Exonumia 


Number 





Dupes 





% Dupes 











139 14 10.1% $9,185 
602 5 0.8% $2,860 
38 14 36.8% $2,418 
333 13 3.9% $40,280 
51 1 2.0% $7,000 
1,163 47 4.0% $61,743 
482 2 0.4% $410 
482 3 0.4% $410 
83 21 25.3% $483 
234 57 24.4% $644 
75 23 30.7% $318 
150 45 30.0% $8,005 
104 12 11.5% $183 
30 3 10.0% $110 
40 6 15.0% $235 
39 1 2.6% $500 
82 7 8.5% $1,850 
83 5 6.0% $205 
147 16 10.9% $731 
67 12 17.9% $30,291 
81 4 4.9% $115 
144 2 1.4% $79 


1,359 


214 


15.7% 


 —————————— 


$43,749 


Reed probably acquired duplicates in his collection the same way they show up in any 
other collection: they come in lots containing other coins the collector actually wanted. 
The extras could always be used for trading with other collectors. Certainly Reed was as 
Savvy as the next collector when it came to recognizing the difference between a variety 
and a duplicate, so he must have known what he was doing with all the extra coins. The 
very fact that he addressed the issue of duplication in his Will indicates he understood the 
potential for confusion. In this case however, it appears the only ones who got confused 
were those saying there were no duplicates in the Reed Collection. The importance of this 
point is that a precedent was set by Reed’s Will, by the Reed descendents, by the Omaha 
Public Library and by the City of Omaha, when they traded, sold or otherwise removed 
duplicate coins from the Reed Collection. As there are now 281 duplicate coins worth 
over $106,000 remaining in the Collection, provision should be made to trade these to 
other museums for coins not now in the Collection. 

It should also be noted that in addition to the many rare coins in the Collection, Reed 
also owned a few “clunkers;” coins of no particular value, rarity, significance or 
inspiration to us, though they may have had special significance for Reed. These include 
at least 21 coins that, 100-plus years later, are still only worth a dollar or less. 


Inventory Count 
The total number of objects in the Reed Collection has continually dropped over the 


years as objects have been lost, stolen, traded or sold, yet inventory figures bandied about 
publicly rarely reflect these losses. According to Omaha Public Library records, when the 
entire Reed Collection was first inventoried in 1895, it contained a total of 16,729 
objects.*® These totals became invalid within the first year due to a robbery, as discussed 
below. Nevertheless, these bogus figures have been quoted and re-quoted as valid as late 
as 1996, 

According to notes in the Byron Reed ledger book and other documents on file, 
inventories subsequent to 1895 were conducted by the OPL in 1908, 1909, 1910, 1914, 
1924, 1930, 1933, 1952, 1956, 1963 and 1985. The Collection was also inventoried by 
outside interests in 1965, '° 1973 and 1979."' No copies of these inventories still exist. 

What records do remain are in two, hand-written, oversized ledger books which note 
the denomination, date, mint mark and purchase price of every coin in the Collection. 
Checkmarks next to the entries are thought to be made during the OPL inventory process. 
While some have speculated these ledger books may have originally belonged to Reed,” 
it is now clear that they were initiated after his death by OPL personnel. These ledger 
books include hand-written notes in the margin by nationally-known numismatic 
researcher Walter Breen, who viewed and commented upon the Reed Collection in 1952. 

Over its history, the Reed Collection has been subjected to a number of robberies, 
both successful and unsuccessful. The first theft was recorded in 1895, days after the 
collection was first put on display at the Library. Approximately 100 American silver and 


8 Omaha Public Library, Annual Report, May 31, 1895, p. 13. 

7 <Plan submitted to sell 1/3 of Reed items,” Omaha World Herald, Feb. 8, 1996. 
!° Coin World, May 26, 1965 

4 “Byron Reed collection in the dark,” Sun Newspaper, April 19, 1979. 

'2 «Ty 83 years, some coins disappeared,” Omaha World-Herald, April 4, 1974 


Currency 








Confederate 103 Z 1.9% $70 
Foreign 19 1 5.3% $30 
Total Currency 122 3 2.5% $100 

Books and Documents 
Numismatic Catalogs 237 14 5.9% $460 
Total Books/Documents as] 14 5.9% $460 
Number Dupes % Dupes Dupe Value 
TOTALS 3,363 281 8.4% $106,462 








gold coins were stolen and never recovered. '’ Other break-ins or robberies occurred in 
1898,"* 1900,'° 1908,'* 1909, 1963 and 1965.” The last attempt was the proverbial straw 
that broke the camel’s back and the Reed Collection was taken off view and placed in a 
vault in 1965. Among other things, the robberies mean that no comparison of current 
inventory figures with previous figures can be valid, since rarely was it noted which or 
how many coins were taken in the theft. 

There was also a great deal of pilfering and substitution going on from the time the 
Collection first went on exhibit through the 1970s. Pilfering is the stealing of individual 
coins and according to local collectors, was a common problem when the Collection was 
unattended in the Library for certain periods. Substituting is the replacement of one coin 
with another of a lesser grade and value. Those most skilled at substituting are usually 
coin collectors, since only they would know which are the key dates and grades to switch. 
The most obvious remaining example of this practice is Reed’s 1877 Indian one cent 
coin, the key to the entire series. While Reed’s 1876 Indian one cent specimen grades out 
as an MS-64 and his 1878 grades as MS-63, the 1877 is only a circulated VF-35, a clear 
indication someone has switched Reed’s original uncirculated piece for one of a much 
lower grade. 


Part 2: Coins, Tokens and Medals 


American Colonial Coins 

The colonial coins were graded and appraised by a local colonial dealer with an 
excellent national reputation. Several other prominent national numismatists were 
consulted on individual, high-profile coins. The current appraised value of the 139 
colonial coins is approximately $270,000. A complete list of the colonial coins in the 
Reed Collection will soon be available on the Durham Western Heritage Museum web 
site. 

This sub-collection, a category untouched by the 1996 sale, contains several pieces of 
major numismatic significance. These would include one of the finest known New 
England shillings (on display in the Reed Gallery and now pedigreed as the plate coin in 
the 1890 Parmelee sales catalogue), one of the finest known Oak Tree twopence coins, 
and an exceedingly rare silver (rather than copper) /mmune Columbia one cent pattern. 
One of the Connecticut cents and a New Jersey copper were both graded “condition 
census,” meaning they are among the finest known specimens. 

A piece previously misidentified as a Civil War token has now been re-catalogued 
and moved into the colonial grouping. This unique copper coin, apparently struck soon 
after the Confederation period (1783-1789), may turn out to be one of the most 


'3 Omaha Public Library, Director’s Minutes, Sept. 28, 1895. “Burglar at city library,” Omaha World 
Herald undated article on file in Reed Collection. 

'4 Omaha World-Herald,.Oct. 20, 1898. In this robbery attempt, the would-be burglar committed suicide in 
the library after being discovered. 

'5 Omaha Public Library, Director’s Minutes, Aug. 31, 1900. See also Bowers, 1804, p. 436. 

\6 «Thieves have busy night” Omaha World-Herald, Jan 20, 1908. 

'? “Tp 83 years, some coins disappeared,” Omaha World-Herald, April 4, 1974. An article detailing all 


these attempts is being prepared. 
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significant coins in the Reed Collection. An article on this so-called Confederatio “peace 
token” is scheduled for publication in an upcoming coin journal. 

At some point in the past, most of the Reed colonial coins have had their catalogue 
number written on them in permanent black ink. This was a common practice around the 
turn of the century and as the numbers are those assigned by the Omaha Public Library, 
this could only have been done by that organization, probably soon after they first 
accessioned the Reed collection on October 9, 1894. The inking at this point can not be 
removed without damaging the coin’s surface; however, the numbers do serve as a 
positive identification of any Reed colonial coin, which is the only sub-collection so 
defaced. 

The colonial sub-collection contains several faux coins. These include restrikes 
(Castorland medal), fabrications (Wyatt’s Pine Tree shilling) and electrotypes (Birch 
Cent). These pieces were not meant to defraud the collector but to serve as examples of 
rare coins that could not possibly be in all collections due to their rarity. These imitative 
coins are now a valued collectible in their own night. 

Despite the value and quality of the Reed colonial coins, this is one area of the 
Collection that needs to be expanded to include several major colonial types missing 
from the Reed Collection. These would include both relatively common colonial coins 
such as the American Plantation token as well as more expensive rarities such as a “USA 
Bar cent” and a Higley copper. 


Federal-Issue Coinage 
The Federal Issue sub-collection represents those coins issued by the United States 


Mint between 1793, when the U.S. government first began striking coins, and 1891, the 
year of Reed’s death. This series was hit particularly hard hit by the 1996 Spink sale, 
with 413 coin (42%) selected for auction. Many pieces for which the Collection was 
justly famous, including most of the proof gold, are now no longer in the Collection. 

What does remain is a collection of 602 coins with an estimated replacement value 
(excluding the 1804 Dollar discussed below), of approximately $850,000. This selection 
does include several outstanding coins, including a 1829 half eagle graded MS-66, one of 
fewer than 10 known specimens, and the finest known 1826/5 quarter eagle, graded MS- 
61. All Federal coins were authenticated and graded (but not encapsulated) by 
Independent Coin Grading, Inc. 

A number of other experts have also helped appraise the American coins in the Reed 
Collection, including the editor of the Colonial Newsletter, who attributed the half cent 
and large cent copper coinage as well as the Bust half dollars. An article by a local 
researcher on the Indian one cent coins in the Reed Collection appeared in a journal 
devoted to Flying Eagle and Indian cent coins.'* And a forthcoming book on gold coins 
includes an acknowledgment of the Durham Western Heritage Museum and the Reed 
Collection as part of its research base.” 


1804 Dollar 
The Parmelee/Reed 1804 Class I silver dollar is included in this sub-category of 
Federal issue coins, even though it is more properly classified as a presentation piece or 


'8 Hansen, Quent, “A journey into 19" century numismatics,” Longacre 's Ledger, Aug, 1999, p.21. 
'? Bowers, Q. David, A California Gold Rush History, in press. 


fantasy rather than a Mint-produced business strike. The 1804 dollar is not the rarest coin 
in the Reed Collection but it is considered by many to be the most valuable. Based upon 
the 1997 sale of the Matthew Stickney specimen (graded MS-65, sold for $1,815,000) 
and the 1999 sale of the Child’s Family specimen (graded MS-68, sold for $4,140,000), 
the current replacement value of the Reed 1804 dollar, graded MS-64, is conservatively 
estimated at $2 million dollars. 

The Reed specimen of the 1804 dollar was included in an exhaustive study by 
Bowers, who visited DWHM while researching a book on all known specimens of this 
rare coin.”” Bowers’ comments on the Parmelee/Reed 1804 dollar may be found in 
Appendix D. An article on the technical grading of the Reed 1804 dollar was also 
recently published in the numismatic literature.” 


U.S. Commemorative Coins 

The Reed Collection contains a nice selection of 38 pre-1925 U. S. Commemorative 
coins untouched by the 1996 sale. This figure includes 14 apparent duplicates which will 
still need to be attributed and graded by an independent grading service as were the other 
American pieces. Most of these coins are darkly toned, a condition some collectors find 
attractive. A preliminary conservative estimate of $10,236 has been placed on this sub- 
collection, subject to the results of the grading service evaluation. 

The fact the Reed Collection even contains American commemorative coins needs a 
degree of explanation, since Reed died in 1891, a full year before the first U.S. 
commemorative was minted. These commemorative coins were added in a trade 
orchestrated by Mr. Nelson T. Thorson, representing the Omaha Public Library, and Dr. 
Horace Ludington, a local numismatist who helped inventory the collection in 1925.” 
The coins were exchanged for an unspecified number of duplicate Confederate currency 
notes from the Reed Collection. The irony is that the Library traded duplicate currency 
pieces in order to obtain duplicate commemorative coins. 

Later Board meeting minutes report that plans were continuing for “obtaining 
additional specimens of memorial and commemorative coins or tokens for the Byron 
Reed collection,”™ an indication that further expansion of the Collection was planned. 
The commemorative coins in the Reed Collection thus stand as reminders that the 
Collection has continued to grow after Reed’s death. Many new commemoratives coins 
have been struck since 1924 and the Collection could stand to be updated in this 
important aspect of American coinage. 


Pattern Coins 

Reed’s pattern coins remain one of the premier collections of such trial pieces in the 
country and are the core of his remaining collection. There are many highlights in this 
sub-collection, including one of two known sets of the 1878 $5 and $10 gold coins and 
one of eight copper $50 half-Unions, the largest coin ever designed by the U.S. Mint. 


© Bowers, Q. David The Rare Silver Dollars Dated 1804, Bowers and Merena Galleries, Wolfeboro. 
Appendix 1, p.362. 

"1 Love, Keith “Grading the Reed 1804 $1,” Coin World, July 26, 1999. 

*? Omaha Public Library, Board meeting minutes, May 7, 1925 reports that “duplicates of obsolete paper 
money had been discarded (with an estimated value of $58.50) and that 31 pieces of commemorative coins 
and tokens obtained with a value of $67.45.” 

* Omaha Public Library, Board meeting minutes, June 4, 1925. 


The earliest inventory conducted in 1895 by the Omaha Public Library listed 474 
coins as being patterns. This first count cannot be taken as representative of the 
maximum actual number of pattern pieces that once existed in the Collection, because 
this sub-collection includes to this day a number of counterfeits, splashers, and other 
pieces not produced as patterns by the U.S. Mint. 

Whatever the number of patterns was originally, it has been steadily reduced over the 
years through theft, sale, and reattribution. It is believed by some collectors that the Reed 
pattern collection was heavily pilfered in the 1970s by a local collector with privileged 
access to the collection. Other pieces once considered patterns have now been re- 
categorized as tokens or post-Mint alterations. This sub-collection was protected in the 
1996 sale and, with the egregious exception of the 1879 $4 “Stella” gold piece, none of 
the pattern coins were sold. 

All the pattern coins have been graded by ICG as part of their authentication process. 
The current inventory for pattern pieces with Judd/Pollock numbers is 333, including 13 
duplicates. This is 141 fewer coins than originally listed in the 1895 inventory. The 
assigned value of $3,210,160 is based u upon a combination of factors including a recently 
published book on pattern coin pricing,” dealer and collector input, and market analysis. 

Several researchers have recently accessed coins from the Reed pattern collection in 
doing private research on pattern coinage. One of these studies, which includes an 
acknowledgement of the Museum and the Reed Collection, is now published in a 
comprehensive book on postage currency.” A second monograph on the two-cent pattern 
coins has also been produced.” In the course of the i investigation performed by these 
researchers, non-destructive x-ray florescence testing was conducted on several pattern 
coins to determine their exact metallic content. 

It is known that Reed purchased many of his pattern coins directly from the Mint in 
Philadelphia. According to pattern researcher Saul Teichman, pattern coins in the Reed 
Collection can also be pedigreed to the following sales: Eli, 1884; Linderman, 1888; 
Parmelee, 1890; Davis, 1890; and Doughty, 1891. It is clear from this listing that Reed 
was making a strong move to become one of the premier coin collectors in the country 
when he unexpectedly died in 1891. A complete list of the Reed pattern coins, including 
high resolution digital scans of many pieces, will be found on the web site 


uspatterns.com. 


Territorial Gold 

Reed’s Territorial gold pieces represent an excellent cross-section of this important 
American series and contains several significant pieces, including one of the three known 
Dubosq $5 coins. The 51 gold coins, valued at over $116,000, represent all four gold rush 
periods (Carolina, California, Colorado, and Alaska), including pattern coins from several 
California and Colorado minters. The sub-collection also includes one duplicate: a 
Norris, Grieg and Norris $5 piece with an estimated value of $7,000. 


*4 Pattern Coin Pricing Guide, Superior Gallery (2000) Beverly Hills, CA. 
°5 Cassell, David (2000) United States Pattern Postage Currency Coins. 
~° Meghrig, Alan (2001) “Final Report of Two-Cents Patterns in the Byron Reed Collection,” in press 
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Ancient Coins 

The sub-category of Ancient Coins is the most problematic in all the Reed Collection. 
First, the category was almost completely gutted by the 1996 sale, with 87% of the coins 
being sold. What remains are coins from two widely different groupings: a small 
collection of high quality, high value ancient coins that were at one time on permanent 
display (14 coins valued at over $27,000), and a second, much larger group of coins that 
were originally chosen for sale by Spink but which remained unsold and were later 
returned (139 coins worth less than $25,000). 

Under the terms of the original 1995 sales agreement between the City of Omaha and 
Spink, any ancient or foreign coin that was not on display was a candidate for being 
sold.”’ About 5,200 foreign and ancient coins were selected for sale by Spink and 4,496 
of these were actually sold in 1996. The remnant, consisting of ancient, medieval and 
foreign coins (and a single American Seated Liberty dime), were later returned by Spink 
due to wear, corrosion or failure to meet the minimum bid. This group includes five coins 
that have tested positive for chloride (“bronze disease”) and another fifteen that show 
significant signs of corrosion. There are also multiple coins in this grouping that are too 
worn to be identified. In all, 98 of the 153 ancient coins (64%) in the Reed Collection are 
valued at less than $100; only 9 coins have a value greater than $1,000. 

The provenance for the remaining ancient coins in the Reed Collection currently 
remains unknown, with only two minor pieces being traceable to a Lyman Low sale of 
1884. 


Medieval Coins 

Excepting a few examples, most of the 58 medieval coins that remain in the Reed 
Collection are unidentified worn examples that were returned unsold by Spink. Because 
there are virtually no pricing guides available for medieval coins, the exact worth of this 
part of the Collection is somewhat problematic, with certain coins that are positively 
identifiable having a more accurate value placed upon them than others that have just had 
a value assigned them by the appraisers. 

By the very nature of their minting process, ancient and medieval coins are almost 
always unique and none of Reed’s specimens are listed as being duplicates. 


Foreign Coins 
As was the case for ancient coins, most of the 5,000+ “foreign” or world coins in the 


Reed Collection were sold in the 1996 sale. Of the 482 pieces remaining, almost half 
(n=237) were not collected by Byron Reed but were added to his Collection post-1891 by 
other donors. This includes three common pieces of German notgeld donated after the 
first World War, “ten rare pieces of Swedish coins” given to the Library in 1922," and a 
plethora of modern proof and mint sets (most celebrating the doomed marriage of 
Princess Diana and Prince Charles), that were presented to the Collection in the 1980s by 
a local coin dealer. 





” “Proposal for Sale: The Byron Reed Collection of American Coins and Manuscnpts,” Chnisties-Spink 
America document, September 18, 1995. p. 19. 
% Omaha Public Library, Board meeting minutes, Aug. 10, 1922. 
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Exonumia 

Exonumia (exo: outside, numma: coin) is the numismatic term given to those objects 
that are not included with official coinage issued by government fiat. The category 
includes tokens, medals, scrip and other similar items that are not official money. These 
exonumic groups can themselves be further broken down into more specific sub- 
categories, like Hard Times Tokens, Civil War Store Cards, Assay Medals, etc. 

In the sixteen years that have elapsed since the Reed Collection was last officially 
appraised,” many new books and catalogs on exonumia have been published, allowing 
this portion of the Reed Collection to be organized and cataloged more completely than 
ever before. With the exception of the Foreign Tokens and Medals category, none of 
these sub-collections were disturbed by the 1996 sale. 


Hard Times Tokens 

According to family tradition, Byron Reed and his father Alexander began the 
fabulous Reed Collection by pulling Hard Times tokens from circulation in rural New 
York in the late 1830s. Young “By,” as Byron was known to his friends, would have 
been about nine years old during the economic depression of 1837 that occasioned this 
satirical political series of tokens that circulated as one cent coins. 

In keeping with their humble origin, most of the Hard Times tokens in the Reed 
Collection are well-worn examples of common pieces; only two tokens have a value 
greater than $200 and none of the 83 pieces are considered to be rare. This group also still 
contains a high percentage (25.3%) of duplicate pieces. 


Civil War Store Cards 

The American Civil War was one of the most influential events in the life of Byron 
Reed, and he collected literally thousands of items associated with both sides of the 
conflict. For unknown reasons, Reed did not serve with the Union Army during the War, 
even though he was only 32 years old when it began in 1861. Interestingly, the military 
pass issued by the government to Reed that allowed him to travel freely across the 
country during the War still remains in the Collection. 

Reed’s life-long pro-Union fervor was first tested during his brief stint as a reporter 
for the New York Tribune covering the Border Ruffian War in Kansas, where his close 
escape from a pro-slavery mob has been well documented. But he must have felt a 
certain sympathy for the Confederate cause of states rights, for his Collection contains 
both pro- and anti-Confederate tokens as well as letters, autographs, broadsides, currency 
and engravings sympathetic to the South in general and Jefferson Davis in particular. He 
also made a point to collect the autographs of both Confederate and Union generals. 

Civil War tokens served as a form of emergency money during the American Civil 
War, usually substituting for the one cent coin that was in constant short supply. Over 50 
million tokens were issued and at least 10,000 different types have been cataloged in a 
variety of metals. Civil War tokens are divided into two main types based upon their 
theme: store cards and patriotics. Byron Reed collected both types. 

Reed clearly continued collecting coins and tokens from circulation during the period 
of the Civil War, when literally thousands of different types of merchant tokens, or sfore 


In 1985, the Omaha City Council had the Reed Collection appraised by a history professor from 
Pittsburgh State University in Pittsburgh, Kansas. 


cards, were produced to supply small change for a war-torn economy. He also just as 
clearly continued to collect additional Civil War items, such as GAR Encampment 
medals, well after the War had ended. There are some indications that duplicate Civil 
War objects were among the items removed by the heirs prior to turning the Collection 
over to the City in 1895. 

The remaining items now are sub-divided into four main categories, based upon 
current cataloging schemes: Civil War Store Cards, Civil War Patriotic Tokens, Sutler 
Tokens, and Miscellaneous Civil War Medals. 

As it currently stands, the Civil War Store Card portion of the Reed Collection 
contains 234 tokens attributable by Fuld catalog numbers, including 23 duplicates. While 
some of the tokens are worn enough to indicate their removal directly from circulation, 
well over 60% (n=146) are in EF (extra fine) condition or better. This is a reflection of 
the heavy bidding Reed did at the 1884 Woodward sale of the Levick collection, where 
Reed bought multiple lots of one of the premier token collections ever assembled, as 
explained more fully in a section to follow on Sutler Tokens. 

Reed’s Civil War Store Card collection is heavily weighed towards merchants and 
vendors from his home state of New York, with 164 of the 234 tokens (70%) being from 
the Empire State. There are no known Civil War store cards from Nebraska, so Reed 
would not have been able to collect such had he been so inclined. But it appears when it 
came to things numismatic, Reed much preferred items from his home state of New York 
to objects from Nebraska. In his entire collection of medals and tokens there are but five 
exonumic items from Nebraska: a single merchant token as described below, a Nebraska 
State Board of Agricultural medal, and three sutler/post trader tokens that seem to be 
reflect Reed’s military interest more than his state allegiance. Even in his currency 
collection, as will be shown, only 7% of the state notes are from Nebraska, while 37% are 
from the state of New York. Though there is no record of such an event, one possible 
explanation for this mystery is that Reed’s son may have removed most of the Nebraska 
items from his father’s collection prior to turning it over to the Omaha Public Library in 
1895. 


Civil War Patriotic Tokens 

The Civil War Store Cards treated in the previous section usually contain an 
advertisement for a specific product or merchant. In this, they differ from Civil War 
Patriotic Tokens (CWP), which depict only patriotic themes and slogans on both sides of 
the token. This symbolic meaning is self-evident on most tokens and may include, for 
example, images of the America flag, George Washington, crossed swords or some other 
legend or scene designed to quicken the heart of the patriot. 

It is said that the poor man’s coin collection consists mostly of CWPs and tax tokens, 
because they both were produced in large numbers and so are relatively cheap and 
common. CWP are also low on the numismatic totem pole because they are “non- 
Locals,” meaning they are not from any particular town or establishment and so do not 
have a collector base centered around a specific locale or event. 

The Reed Collection contains a total of 75 CWPs, of which 23 (30.7%) are high 
quality duplicates. Their value averages the least of any of the sub-collections at $14 per 
coin. Even that figure is skewed toward the generous side, given that most of Reed’s 


CWPs came from the Levick Sale of 1884, meaning they are of much higher quality than 
the common $4-8 patriotic tokens available to collectors today. 


Sutler Tokens 

The Sutler Token sub-collection is another of the jewels in the Reed Collection. It 
seems clear now that Reed purchased many of his 150 sutler tokens at the William 
Woodward sale of the Joseph N. T. Levick collection in 1884. Levick was one of the 
premier token collectors of his era and had a special relationship with several major token 
manufacturers, including the Scovill Manufacturing Company of Waterbury, CT and 
Murdock & Spencer of Cincinnati. These minters would provide Levick with restrikes, 
off-metal versions, custom mulings or other unusual specimens for his private 
collection.*° These tokens, including several unique specimens like the “Prairie Flower,” 
have now passed into the Reed Collection.” 

Almost a third of Reed’s sutler tokens are duplicates (n=45, 30%). The amazing thing 
about that statistic is that all sutler tokens are rare; the most common is given a rarity 
rating of R-5, meaning fewer than 200 examples are thought to exist. For a single 
collection to have, for instance, seven different examples of sutler J. J. Benson’s 10 cent 
token, is unheard of, particularly when 4 of the 7 coins are virtually uncirculated! A more 
detailed article on Byron Reed and the sutler tokens from the Levick sale will shortly be 
submitted to the Civil War Token Journal. As demonstrated in Table 3: Sutler Token 
Rarity, the publication of the Reed sutler tokens will undoubtedly revise the rarity 
figures for this sub-set of Civil War tokens, as many of the pieces appear to be condition 
census rarities. And with so many duplicates, the opportunity exists to improve the Reed 
Collection by trading the extra tokens with other museums and collectors. 

The assessed value of $33,590 for this sub-collection is probably far too conservative. 
It does contain four tokens not currently listed in the Shenkman catalog plus two post- 
Civil War tokens that are more properly classified as post-trader tokens. 


Miscellaneous Civil War Medals 
This final group of Civil War medals and tokens contains all those items that did not 


neatly fit into one of the other categories. It contains 25 objects, including ID dog-tags of 
Union soldiers, tour-of-duty medals and GAR encampment memorabilia. 


Business Tokens 
This is a newly created category containing 104 merchant tokens from time periods 


other than the Civil War. These tokens were previously listed under groups with different 
names (“Miscellaneous Other,” “U.S. Medals,” etc.) assigned by previous catalogers. 
These tokens have all now been combined into one group; most are listed and have been 
so catalogued using Rulau numbers. Approximately 20% have a catalog value of over 
$200, which is relatively high for tokens. 


30 Schenkman, David (1976) “Mr. Levick’s Auction” Civil War Token Journal, Vol. 10, No. 1, Spring. 

3! Tn the sales catalog for the 1884 Levick Sale, coin dealer William Woodard wrote “These (sutler) checks 
have received considerable attention, and Mr. Levick’s collection is one of the largest known . . . the 
condition is usually perfect; they are all scarce, and many of them of great rarity.” The unique “Prairie 
Flower” token is the subject of a chapter in the forthcoming book Fifty Favorite Numismatic Pearls by Q 
David Bowers. 


Table 3: Sutler Token Rarity 


Rarity Population Reed Collection 
10 


unlisted 
R-5 76-200 known 0 
R-6 21-75 known is 
R-7 11-20 known 47 
R-8 5-10 known 35 
R-9 1-4 known 43 
150 


Again, there is a heavy emphasis on pieces from Reed’s home state of New York, 
with 27% (n=28) being from there. The single Nebraska merchant token in the Reed 
Collection is a pictorial of a steer head from the W. H. Carter establishment in Valentine, 
good for five cents. It is believed Reed may have received this token as a gift from 
Carter, whom he knew, rather than from an auction purchase. 


So-Called Dollars 

The name of this category comes from a book by the same title covering dollar-sized 
medals depicting American historical events. The cataloging numbers are those used by 
the book’s authors, Hibler and Kappen, and are known as H & K numbers. 

This small sub-collection contains 30 coins, 3 of which are duplicates, with a value a 
little over $1,500. Most are from local fairs and expositions with national pretensions, 
several of which Byron Reed is known to have attended in person during his lifetime. 





Exposition Medals 
This grouping contains 40 more so-called dollar medals from various expositions that 


are not listed in the Hibler and Kappen book. These additional piece probably could be 
included because their subject matter is the same, i.e., the Cincinnati Industrial 
Exposition of 1873 or the National Silver Convention of 1889. Collecting this type of 
exonumia is relatively rare even today; the fact that Byron Reed was collecting it during 
the very years it was being issued speaks volumes about his voracious collecting habits. 


Assay Medals 
Attending the 1890 Assay Commission as an invited participant was the pinnacle 


event in Reed’s numismatist career. But Reed must have been collecting Assay medals 
for many years before he was invited to Philadelphia in 1890 because he owned at least 
one example of each year the medal was minted beginning in 1860. Some years are 
represented by multiple medals in multiple metals: silver, copper and aluminum versions 
of the same year. Since medals were only struck for and given to Assay Commission 
participants, the fact the Reed Collection contains such a complete run is quite 
extraordinary and makes this group one of the most historic and interesting in the 
Collection. 

Reed was awarded a silver medal for his participation in the 1890 Assay Commission. 
The medal itself is now on display but the ornate presentation box it came in has 
unfortunately long since disappeared. 

There are 39 medals in this sub-set, including one duplicate of the 1874 medal minted 
in silver (Julian AC-12). Values for a collection like this are very hard to establish and 
the assessed value of $17,100 is probably quite low. 


Mint Medals 

While many people in the 1800s seemed unaware the Mint produced (and continues 
to this day to produce) medals for sale to the collecting public, Byron Reed was not 
among that uninformed number. He purchased most, if not all, of his Mint Medals at a 
great savings directly from the source: the United States Mint in Philadelphia. His 82 
remaining medals (there is evidence the family retained a few pieces) represent some of 
the most historic and technically challenging medals ever minted in America. 


The Mint Medals sub-set contains examples of the first medals struck by the young 
American government, the Comitas Americana series ordered by Congress to honor the 
Revolutionary War heroes. These included the Libertas Americana medal designed by 
Benjamin Franklin and struck in Paris as the first portrayal of America’s Lady Liberty. 
As an example of how Reed collected associated objects, his copper Libertas Americana 
medal is accompanied by a previously unpublished bilingual pamphlet that had been 
ordered by Franklin from a Parisian printer as part of the presentation package for the 
medal. The four-page document, one of 300 printed and the only one known in America, 
gives a French and English description of the Libertas Americana medal and its 
symbolism. Reed apparently obtained the items at separate times and brought them 
together, as he has done with many other personalities and events represented in his 
Collection. 

Unfortunately, many of these beautiful, bronze oversized Mint medals have small 
“carbon spots” on them from being exposed to air-born particles in the past. While there 
is little that can be done further at this point to correct those particular spots, future toning 
and spotting has been minimized by constructing individual ethafoam tray holders for 
each Mint medal. The trays, stored in drawers inside inert metal coin cabinets that reside 
inside a climate-controlled vault, are as protected as possible from future mishaps. 


Trans-Mississippi Medals 
For many historians in Omaha, the city’s apogee was reached in 1898 when the 


struggling town birthed the Trans-Mississippi International Exposition and Indian 
Congress. The Trans-Miss truly was an international World’s Fair, attracting over 2.6 
million visitors to the city. For a few shining moments in 1898, Omaha was the fairyland 
of the world. 

4 Pyron Reed’s collection had already been transferred to the Omaha Public Library at 
19"" and Harney Streets when the idea of the Trans-Miss was first proposed. By the time 
the project came to fruition in 1898, Reed's son, A. L. Reed, was on the Trans- 
Mississippi Executive Committee in charge of concessions (officially, Manager 
Department of Concessions and Privileges). As such, the young Reed was in a position to 
see that the various vendors and concessionaires provided samples of their wares for the 
official Exposition archives when called up by city officials. Though a different Library 
committee member is credited with overseeing the formation of the official Library’s 
collection of Trans-Miss objects,” it was primarily due to Abraham Lincoln Reed’s 
behind-the-scenes efforts that this collection came into being. 

The Library’s Trans-Miss collection is said by local collectors to be one of the three 
most extensive in existence, containing several unique items. In total, there are 83 
different badges, tokens, medals and ribbons, including several duplicate objects. Among 
the treasures are the only known set of hand-tinted souvenir pinback buttons, created as a 
special gift by the Trans-Miss's official photographer, Frank A. Rinehart. 

Members of the local Trans-Mississippi historical organization have photographed 
many of the objects in an effort to document and publicize the Exposition’s importance to 
the area’s history. An award-winning article on the origins of the official Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition medal was published in 1998.*° Based primarily upon the City’s 


2 Omaha Public Library, Director's Minutes, Jan. 27, 1899. 
37 ee, Lawrence J. (1998) “Pretty maids all in a row,” The Numismatist, December, 1998. 
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Henderson Supper Club 
April 7, 2004 
The Politics of Money and 
the Money of Politics 


Welcome 
No-shows 
Hallenbecks at Broadmoor eating a fancy dinner 
Nancy at Eagle Scout meetings, seeing the last of her troop graduate 
Guests: David Sklow 


Next Meeting on May Sth 
to be chaired by JP Martin 


Take attendance 
mark in book 


Give book to JP —(Ps nee a fr fe LL 
Tonight’s topic: Money of Politics and the Politics of Money 


As I suggested in the invitation, almost every coin is a political statement in one Way or 
another. Usually American coins express political ideals like freedom and liberty. But we 
also have the politics of having the images of former presidents on much of our coinage, 
as well as the issues involved in who should or should not be on the coins: Should Regan 
replace Roosevelt on the dime, did Eunice Shriver really deserve a coin with her picture, 
should Clinton replace Washington on the Arkansas quarter? 


Limit my remarks to American political pieces, do not expect to only see American 
material tonight. 


As I am about to demonstrate, I do not have a very large collection 


But did have BR collection to play with 
Grover Cleveland married Omaha girl 
bought lots from BR, made money 
BR did same for Grant, did not live there 


Historic Political Americana 
1789, shortly after Washington inaugurated 
concurrent development with buttons 


since many button manufacturers also made early political badges ete 
45 different types of buttons noted 
were actually 12 candidates for 1789 election 
1792 election, first medalets “Success to the United States” 
a few pewter pieces and large copper pieces known to commemorate 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson 
commemorative, not about electioneering 
was election of 1824 that really started the ball rolling, with Andrew Jackson 
Supporters wearing a small brass lapel piece 
“Hero of New Orleans” or “The Nation’s Pride” 
in 1840, the medalet came into its own, with 80 designs known for that election 
W.H. Harrison and the Log Cabin campaign 
most common early issues from this election 
campaign slogans “A halo shines bright as day around the head of Henry Clay” for 
the 1844 campaign. 
began to be struck in multiple medals 
copper, white medal, “German” silver, etc 
more obscure candidates have the rarer issues 
Lewis Cass in 1848 had only six known designs, all rare 
1852, Franklin Piece only had 5 known designs, three of which are rare 
two biggies: Washington and Lincoln 
Lincoln has 155 pieces relating just to his two campaigns of 1860 and 1864 
side story of Lincoln 1864 medalet 
one of few purely political medalet struck in Philadelphia 
Julian’s PR-35 “Abraham Lincoln, an honest man, the crisis 
demands his reelection 1864,” struck at Mint 
Eengraved by Anthony Paquet 
private dies, two strikings, later dies were outside mint 
entire book on Washington 
heyday of medals ended in 1904 campaign, big drop off after that 
later medals are fewer in type, though not necessarily rare 
poorer in design and execution 
still some nice medals 
celluloid pinbacks and ribbons became more popular and cheaper than 
striking medalets 


Collecting Political Americana 


Some consider the highest aesthetic form of American numismatics is to be found on the 
tokens and badges of political memorabilia. 


Common Series 


Lots of ways to collect 
Campaign material relating to election campaigns 
goes back to George Washington 
Issues 
Slavery generated a lot of tokens and medals 
Vote the Land Free counterstamps 
Hard Times Tokens 
Civil War Tokens 
Satirical issues 
Paine medalets 
_ Aaron White issues 
Bryan money 
ended somewhat with Thomas Elder 
1908 and 1912 were last good satire issues 
not until Kennedy in 1960 when his Catholicism became an issue 
Rochette described a satirical piece “good for one confession” 
Inaugural medals 
most popular 


If you collect, there are several issues of which to be aware. 


prices fluctuate wildly 
peaks at anniversary events 
condition important, as with coins 
no definitive book for everything 
many unlisted pieces 
many an opportunity to become expert in a given series 
and cherry-pick other collections 
many pieces written up in older, more obscure publications 
possible to buy relatively rare pieces for little money 
reproductions and counterfeits do exist 
become familiar with the vocabulary 
a medalet is technically less than 1 3/4” in diameter 
a medal is | 3/4 to 3” 
pieces larger than 3” are usually called medallions 
also tokens, such as Hard Times series, whose designs and size 
was made to approximate the copper cent coin 
become familiar with the literature 
first authoritative cataloging of Lincoln campaign pieces was published only 
two years after his death 
Edmund Sullivan Collecting Political Americana (1980) 
Edmund Sullivan American Political Badges and Medalets 1789- 


1892 (1980), an updated revision of A Century of Campaign 

Buttons, by J. Doyle Dewitt, published in 1959. 

Theodore Hake 3 volumes Political Buttons 
includes ribbons and pinbacks 
over 12,000 pieces listed 
Vol. 1 1978 
Vol. 2 1974 
Vol. 3 1978 

where to buy 
EAHA auctions 


specimens and archives, the article demonstrated that these bronze medals were designed 
and minted by U.S. Mint employees on government time, using official Mint equipment. 
This, in essence, makes them U.S. Mint medals minted at the Omaha branch mint! 


Political Buttons and Badges 


Reed’s keen interest in the political world is shown by his strong collection of lapel 
buttons and tokens from 22 different presidential campaigns prior to 1890. Excluding the 
items associated with George Washington (treated in the next section), the Reed 
Collection contains 147 objects grouped into this category. The items from the 1840s to 
mid-1870s campaigns are mostly tokens; subsequent elections featured a wider variety of 
pinbacks, badges, ribbons and three-dimensional novelty items, including a Grover 
Cleveland lucky rabbit’s foot badge that has decomposed to a group of articulated bones 
attached to a bit a ribbon. 

Though an active Republican, Reed’s collecting habits show little political bias and 
includes items from Whig, Republican, Democratic, and Confederate candidates, as well 
as some lesser know political factions like the Know Nothings and the Wide Awakes. 
Reed had met or personally knew several of the U.S. Presidents during his life and had 
actually invested money in Omaha realty for Ulysses S. Grant (who’s presidential 
campaigns are represented in the Collection by 14 objects), Benjamin Harrison (21), and 
Grover Cleveland (19).** Of course, Abraham Lincoln, whom Reed went to see when the 
President appeared in Council Bluffs in 1863 and for whom Reed named his only son, is 
represented by the most objects at 30. More obscure candidates, like Horatio Seymour’s 
run at the presidency in 1868, are represented by fewer items (3). 

The “book” value of about $10,000 for this collection is probably too conservative, as 
many of the Reed pieces are still in superb condition, and the market is quite strong. A 
virtually unblemished 1860 medal of a young, beardless Abraham Lincoln catalogs at 
$64 but would easily bring five or six times that amount if it were to be sold.*° 

This sub-collection is “frozen” in the sense that no new items have been added to this 
part of the collection since Reed included a ribbon of James Boyd, 1890 Republican 
candidate (and eventual winner) for Governor of Nebraska. There have been twenty- 
seven presidential contests since then, and representative objects from those races should 
be added to keep the Collection as current as possible. 


Washingtonia 


Another jewel in the Reed crown is his collection of items relating to George 
Washington. Collecting Washingtonia was a popular pastime that began during 
Washington’s lifetime, reaching a fevered pitch during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century when there were multiple centenary anniversaries to commemorate. The objects 
in the Reed Collection span this entire period, though one of the earliest objects, the 
hand-written ledger for Washington’s Mt. Vernon distillery, is no longer in the 
Collection. 


* Cleveland is so well represented because his wife grew up in Omaha and also because he had purchased 
several city lots from Reed. 

® We are not suggesting the piece be sold, only using it as an example of how this sub-collection is 
undervalued. 


The high value ($153,000+) for these 67 items reflects not only the historical 
importance of these objects but also the presence of not one but three examples of 
engraver Peter Getz’s 1792 pattern half dollars (Baker 24 and 25). The coin comes in 
both a silver and copper version, and both are quite rare, with approximately 30 examples 
of the copper being known and 15 of the silver version. The Reed Collection contains one 
silver (holed and repaired) and two copper Getz pieces. Like the Colonial Coins sub- 
collection, Reed’s Washington collection stands as an extremely nice yet limited 
selection of items that could be easily expanded upon. 


World War I Medals 

At an unknown time, but probably in the early 1920s, an as yet unidentified person 
donated eighteen World War I medals to the Reed Collection. These commemorative 
medals were awarded by specific towns or patriotic groups to local veterans for service 
and valor in the Great War. Only one of the medals is from Nebraska. Most consist of a 
medal hanging from a colored ribbon. They form a rather strange adjunct to the Reed 
Collection, having no provenance and little value. Further research in OPL archives may 
reveal more information about this donation. 


Foreign Tokens and Medals 
At one time, the Reed Collection contained literally thousands of foreign tokens and 


medals. That number has shrunk to 144 objects now, and it is difficult to tell at this point 
what Reed’s collecting focus was originally. But judging by the medals still in the 
Collection, the birth, coronation and death medals of the European kings and queens 
seemed of particular interest, as were the “Condor” series of English tokens from the late 
1700s. 

The premier medal in this sub-collection is a worm, holed, silver Charles III Indian 
peace medal, presented to an unknown Native American chief in Canada around 1766. 
Positively identified (Adams 9) only in the past two years, it is the third known example 
of this medal and has an estimated value of $25,000.” At least twelve other medals are 
“Betts” medals, meaning they are found in the definitive book on early colonial medals 
published in 1894 by C. Wyllys Betts. 

Several of the tokens and medals in the collection have corrosion problems and will 
need to be treated by a professional metal conservator. All values for Foreign Tokens and 
Medals are assigned because of the lack of access to appropriate pricing guides. 


Summary of Coins, Medals and Tokens 

Byron Reed was justly famous for his coins during his lifetime and the core of his 
collection remains as a beautifully representational survey of the history of numismatics. 
Despite the loss of thousands of coins in the 1996 Spink sale, the Byron Reed Collection 
still contains a fabulous treasure of 3,258 coins, medals and tokens with a total worth of 
well over $7 million. About 10% of the finer pieces (n=319) are on exhibit, with certain 
sub-collections being very well represented, including Trans-Mississippi Medals (47% on 
display), Pioneer Gold pieces (37%), Assay Medals (31%), Hard Times Tokens (29%) 
and Colonial Coins (23%). No new coin exhibits are being planned currently beyond the 
continuing rotation of specimens in the lower portion of the exhibit cases. 


*” Adams, John W. (1999) The Indian Peace Medals of George III, p. 98ff. 
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Certain coin series, including the nickel, dime and quarter dollar coins, still need to be 
attributed by die variety. The Commemorative coins are still awaiting grading and 
attribution. A small number of ancient and world coins have tested positive for bronze 
disease and will need to be professionally treated by a metal conservator. There are 
requests from collectors for digital scans of about forty of the Reed coins. Certain 
collections (colonials, sutler token, American coins) still need to be placed on the 
Museum’s web-site. And finally, several articles highlighting specific coins or groups of 
coins in the Reed Collection will be submitted for publication in the next few months. 
These will include articles about the Confederatio peace medal and the sutler token 
collection. 


Part 3: Currency 


It was rare for a collector in the 1880s to collect both coins and currency as they are 
generally considered, and remain to this day, basically separate hobbies. Small 
denomination coins could be collected from circulation for little outright investment, but 
Saving currency required someone with a lot of money. Fortunately, Byron Reed had 
deep pockets, and, as a consequence, his collection of currency is both large and wide- 
ranging. 

The currency has been examined by three different individuals, each an expert in a 
different area. One area, Federal Currency, remains unappraised by a competent expert. 
All investigators noted the conservation vs. value problem discussed below. 


Colonial Currency 
There are twenty-one relatively common pieces of Colonial currency in the 


Collection, with no duplicates and no great rarities among them. The total also includes 
three Colonial-era lottery tickets. Because this paper currency has such great educational 
value and reproduces well in illustrations, almost half of the pieces of Colonial currency 
are on exhibit. But all colonial pieces need to be cleaned and deacidified by a 
professional paper conservator. 


Obsolete State Currency 
Literally hundreds of independently-owned banks went out of business prior to the 


National Banking Act of 1863. The obsolete currency these banks left behind have long 
been a collectible, though no catalogue has been written covering all of the states 
producing such currency. 

One of the ironies of the Reed Collection is that many of the 673 obsolete bank notes 
have actually dropped in value since the 1986, when they were last appraised. That is in 
large measure due to their poor condition, which continues to deteriorate. During the 
1930s, most of Reed’s obsolete currency notes were mounted by the Omaha Public 
Library onto cardboard backing for easier display. In some cases, the notes were glued to 
the cardboard; in other cases they were both glued and stapled onto the backing. Needless 
to say, after more that 70 years in this condition, such treatment has seriously impacted 
the quality of the notes, and each needs to be treated by a professional paper conservator 
at a cost from $150-$250 per note. The problem is, most of the notes are common, low- 


quality pieces worth far less than the cost of their conservation. 

One note that does have a lot of value, indeed, almost 20% of the $54,000 value of 
the entire sub-collection, is a newly discovered Republic of Texas seventy-five cent note 
signed by Sam Houston. The issue had been noted in the numismatic literature as 
“reported, not confirmed” and assigned a preliminary value of $10,000. It was 
discovered, not with the other currency, but attached to a $40 engraving of Sam Houston. 


Nebraska Notes 

While Reed did not seem to collect Nebraska tokens with much fervor, he did collect 
most of the known Nebraska currency notes from the various banks around Omaha. In 
fact, his Collection contains 37 different Nebraska notes, including the only known 
specimen of the Omaha-Chicago Bank $1 note. 

Many of the Nebraska notes are on exhibit in the Currency case and will need to be 
replaced with different notes when they are rotated out for conservation. 


Fractional Currency 
The 36 pieces of Fractional Currency, each different, are in great shape, having never 


been mounted on cardboard. Though all are common varieties, they are given a higher 
value than most because of their uncirculated condition. 


Confederate Currency 
The number of pieces of Confederate Currency in the Reed Collection has been the 


subject of some minor bookkeeping discrepancy over the years. The Library’s original 
1895 inventory reported that there were 607 pieces of Confederate Currency. As noted 
earlier in the section, an unknown number of Confederate notes were traded for 
commemorative coins in 1925, leading one to think there would be fewer than 600 piece 
left. But in a 1929 article by one of the Reed Collection’s most dedicated curators, Edith 
Tobith reported there were 615 pieces of Confederate Currency in the Collection (cite). 
This can not be correct, as no currency was sold in the 1996 sale, and there are only 103 
pieces of Confederate Currency still remaining in the Collection. The five hundred (+ or - 
) missing pieces probably made up the bulk of the 1925 trade, with the 1929 report being 
in error. 

Whatever the case, there are no great rarities among the remaining Confederacy 
notes, which includes two duplicates. The total value of this sub-collection is about 
$12,700. 


Foreign Currency 
The small number (n=19) of common, low value ($900) foreign currency pieces in 


the Reed Collection would seem to indicate that this area was not a great collecting focus 
for Reed. Most of the world bank notes are circulated, suggesting Reed may have 
encountered them in the normal course of his realty business (and international travels) 
rather than from an active pursuit of foreign currency. 


Federal Currenc 
This is a catch-all category containing 20 various banking instruments, including 


several unique items. It includes 13 notes drawn on the Bank of America as well as U.S. 
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Treasury notes, bonds and one rare postal note. The collection is probably undervalued at 
$4,000 and should be examined by an expert in early American banking and currency. 


Currency Summary 


The bank notes in the Reed Collection represent an interesting sidebar to his coin 
collection. While none of the notes excepting the Texas piece are particularly rare, they 
all stand as testimony to Reed’s wide-spread collecting interest. 

All appraisers commented on the fact that the Currency group contains notes with 
Serious conservation problems that need to be addressed. Though all notes are now stored 
in inert Mylar sleeves, most are not of enough value to justified the high cost of 
conservation (see below). 


Part 4: Books and Documents 


General Library. 
In a report published soon after his death, it was stated that Byron Reed had compiled 


a catalogue of the books in his library: 


A few years before his death, Mr. Reed compiled and published a tasty catalogue (of his 
library books) and sent about two hundred copies to friends in Europe and America. 
Congratulatory letters poured into him from all sides, the burden of whose praise was that 
Mr. Reed was the happy possessor of a very rare and well chosen library, “a veritable 
literary oasis in the desert of commercial life,” as Lowell prettily put it in his note of 
acknowledgment.*” 


Despite several attempts and multiple false leads, this report has never been verified 
and none of these library catalogues have ever been located, nor is there any note from 
“Lowell” in the Collection .*8 

Many of the books from Reed’s library were donated to the Omaha Public Library 
after his death, a small number were retained by the Reed family, as outlined in the 
following section of this report. Some of the Reed books in the public library circulated 
freely, other appear to have never been touched. A few were rebound by the OPL in their 
own bindery as part of a WPA project in the 1930s. Others have had their plates and 
engravings surreptitiously removed with a razor by someone with knowledge (but no 
ethics) regarding valuable books. 

As noted by one of the three consulting groups brought in to help assess various parts 
of the library, the Collection “is overall in a deteriorated condition.” The consultants 
noted that although the Reed books are now well cared for and that “most rare book areas 
do not have this complete of support,” they also noted that the “books are of limited use 
due to decay of binding” (See Appendix B). Depending upon the ultimate disposition of 
the books, they also suggest some volumes be rebound 

As the Reed Library now stands, it contains a total of 874 books, with an assessed 
value of $288,440. 


*” “Treasure in aged tomes: Library life-work of Byron Reed.” Omaha World Herald. Jun. 27. 1891 
*8 A new search is now underway for a periodical called The Collector. published between 1890-1891 by an 
Alfred Trumbull, that supposedly contains more information about Reed’s library catalogue 
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Additional Reed Books 


Because Byron Reed’s immediate family was able to remove any items from his 
personal effects that they wished to keep, some volumes from Reed’s library were never 
passed on to the Omaha Public Library. As a result, the actual number and subject matter 
of the books originally present on Reed’s own bookshelves was never fully appreciated. 

But in 1999, members of the Reed family presented the Museum with an additional 
141 volumes from the original Reed library that had been in the family for over one 
hundred years. It has always been recognized that Reed’s taste in books as represented by 
the books in the City Library was heavily weighted toward history and the natural 
sciences. The newly discovered volumes, mostly books on literature and music, show 
Reed was even more well-read that previously believed. While these new additions have 
not been included in the Collection totals, they are a welcome balance to Reed’s library 
and should help give the citizens of Omaha a renewed respect for one of their premier 
citizens. 


Numismatic Books 

It has long been recognized that Reed put together a superb library of numismatic 
literature. Commenting in 1906, famed numismatist Farran Zerbe noted that “Reed’s 
collection of numismatic books is an exceptional one.” He then added 


but unfortunately the city seems to have few who use or appreciate them. Here, as is true 
in most all of the publicly exhibited collections in the country, those in charge 
acknowledge no knowledge of the subject of which the specimens in their keeping are a 
, aie 


That criticism is hopefully no longer true as the Reed Library of numismatic books 
and catalogues (treated in the following section) are now recognized a integral part of the 
Byron Reed Resource Center, the 3,000+ volume numismatic library created to support 
research on the Reed and other coin collections. 

Among the 183 books in this sub-collection are several great rarities, including 
original copies of such classic numismatic authors as Maris, Crosby, Marvin and Newlin. 
The Collection also contains one of two known copies of Edmund Slafter’s 1870 book, 
Vermont Coinage. “ And a heretofore unrecognized 1867 offprint by Henry Phillips, Jr. 
was also discovered. Entitled “The Pleasures of Numismatic Science,” it is the only 
known survivor of a print-run of 50 copies. 

Reed’s sub-collection of numismatic books was appraised separately by a specialist in 
numismatic literature who noted it may be the oldest original numismatic library 
remaining in the country. This sub-collection is appraised at $38,820. 


Numismatic Catalogs 
As previously explained, Reed owned an extensive collection of numismatic 


catalogues, beginning with a Southeby sale from 1823. Fourteen of the 237 catalogs are 
duplicates and the aggregate total is conservatively appraised at about $32,000. 


® Zerbe, Farran (1944) “False rarities,” The Numismatist, March. 
” Tn one of those unexplainable coincidences, the only other known copy of the Slafter book also came 
from Omaha, sold in the Boys Town sale several years ago. 
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At one time, there were at more auction catalogs in the Reed Collection, but as many 
as 40 were removed by Abraham Lincoln Reed under the terms of his father’s Will in 
1895. Family members note that A.L.’s Last Will and Testament (a copy of which is in 
their possession), did not mention, nor did his estate contain any of the catalogues, coins, 
or books he is known to have removed, and no one knows their final disposition. 
Somewhere out there are several hundred objects that came from the famous Reed 
Collection but are no longer so linked. 

The 237 remaining catalogues cover most of the blockbuster coin auctions that 
occurred in the latter half of the nineteenth century. It includes rare catalogues like the 
special edition produced for the Joseph Mickley sale (1867); the H.P. Smith catalog of 
the Maris New Jersey coin collection (1886); a plated W. E. Woodward Sale #95 
catalogue (1888) with an estimated value of $10,000; and a plated Parmelee (1890). 

In several instances it is possible to demonstrate that Reed attended a specific auction 
in person, such as John Haseltine’s 1883 sale of the Sylvester Crosby collection or New 
York Coin & Stamp’s 1890 sale of Lorin Parmelee’s coins. Reed traveled extensively on 
the railroads in and out of Omaha, and the family tried to get back to New York state to 
visit relatives at least once a year. It was during these travels that Byron would go to 
major sales in person, particularly those held in New York City at such places as Bangs 
and Co. on Park Row.” 

Besides books and catalogues relating to numismatics, the Reed Collection also 
contains a number of documents about coins and minting. Included in this group is a 
large, oversized handwritten ledger of the minting totals of the Tower Mint in London for 
the years 1659-1708. 

At one time the OPL had in its possession a series of letters sent to Reed by various 
coin dealers between 1886 and 1891. The inventory of this now-lost archive lists 42 
different numismatists who corresponded with Reed, including just about every 
prominent coin dealer in the United States. Unfortunately, these letters, kept for many 
years in the lower drawer of a desk in the Byron Reed room at the old library, were 
thrown away many years ago. 

The Reed Collection of numismatic literature represents an important 19th century 
library that is, perhaps, the last such collection still in existence. An article expanding on 
the Reed books, catalogues and other numismatic-related documents is being prepared for 
publication. 


Newspapers 
The hundreds of newspapers in the Reed Collection were examined over a series of 


visits by the Director of the Nebraska Newspaper Project (NNP). This organization 
attempts to place on microfilm every newspaper published in the state of Nebraska from 
territorial times to the present. They are an adjunct organization of the United States 
Newspaper Program, which attempts the same goals on a national scale. 

The Reed Collection contains 162 bound volumes of seventy-five different newspaper 
titles, ranging in date from 1795-1890. Twenty-four newspaper runs relate directly to 
Nebraska and Omaha, including the most complete known set of The Arrow, Omaha’s 


“' Still in the Collection is a seat reservation and lot receipt for Reed from the Thomas Birch & Sons sale of 
George Washington’s personal belongings. This is the sale in which Reed purchased Washington’s ledger 
from his distillery for $200. 
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first newspaper dating to 1854. Many of the issues are needed by the NNP for their 
efforts to microfilm every edition of every newspaper printed in Nebraska, and they have 
formally requested that the Reed issues be made available to them for microfilming. It 
should be noted that in order to microfilm the newspapers, they would have to be 
unbound from their current hard binding. 

The remaining newspapers are, in general, eastern United States newspapers from 
Boston, Philadelphia and New York dating to the 1820-1840s, or the very time period 
when Byron Reed was living in New York prior to moving to Wisconsin in 1843. 

Not all of the newspapers Reed purchased are still in the Collection. For instance, we 
know from postal receipts that he received for many years both the Rocky Mountain News, 
(a Denver paper started in 1858 by William N. Byers, a Reed acquaintance from Council 
Bluffs) and the Leavenworth, Kansas newspaper (for which Reed wrote in 1854), though 
neither newspaper is now represented in the Collection. 

Most of the early newspapers are printed on rag paper and are in good condition. 
Beginning in the 1860s, the process for making newsprint changed to one using wood 
pulp. Newspapers made of wood pulp turn brittle with age, meaning most of the 
newspapers from the early Nebraska Territory days are in increasingly poor condition. 

In her report (included as Appendix C), the NNP Director notes that newspapers 
have little intrinsic value as artifacts but that the information they contain is of historical 
importance and needs to be preserved on microfilm. She also comments that 
“conservation of wood pulp papers is not a viable option.” This means that the continued 
preservation of the newspapers beyond their microfilming becomes problematic. She 
provides a variety of options for dealing with the dilemma for both the Nebraska 
newspapers and the older ones from the Eastern United States. 

If the newspapers are to be retained, they will need to be placed in acid-free 
newspaper boxes and re-shelved so that they are not stacked atop each other as is the 
current situation. Other options include keeping the newspapers and restricting their use; 
keeping the papers and allowing anyone to use them; or deaccessioning them from the 
collection after filming to prevent further damage and to minimize any fire or pest 
hazards the papers may occasion. 


Documents 

The papers and documents have been called “the other half” of the Reed Collection, 
usually taking a back seat to the famous coins and medals. While there were fairly strict 
guidelines for the disposal of the coins in the 1996 sale, the picking and choosing of the 
207 documents sold in the 1996 Spink sale seemed much less controlled. Several pieces 
that clearly should have been kept were sold, including a set of correspondence between 
Jefferson Davis and coin dealer Ed Frossard over the “Davis dime,” a rare token that still 
remains in the Reed Collection. These particular documents have now been resold at 
almost four times their purchase price in the 1996 Spink sale. 

The documents remaining in the Reed Collection were examined by two different 
groups of specialists. Documents dating prior to 1600 A. D. are considered to be from the 
Medieval period and were examined by representatives of the Uncatalogued Manuscript 
Control Center (UMCC). The UMCC is involved in an attempt to catalog and place on- 
line a comprehensive listing of all pre-1600 A. D. documents that are located in public 
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* Rood, Mick (1973) “Reed documents show neglect,” Benson Sun, Jan. 25, 1973. 
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libraries, museums and universities in the United States. The survey also includes many 
of the largest private collections of Medieval documents. 

The Reed Collection contains at least seven documents and one chant book dating to 
the Medieval period. The consultant states in her final report that “a perfect balance has 
been struck at the Museum between access and preservation” and that “it is unusual to 
find pre-1600 manuscript items such as these being housed in such an ideal manner.” She 
places the overall value of these eight items at $10,500. She also believes no further 
conservation work will be needed for the chant book. Her complete report is contained in 
Appendix B, including her deeply detailed description of each document. 

Some of the early manuscripts are written with iron-gall ink, a highly acidic 
combination that can cause damage to the paper. The only treatment for this is to have the 
paper professionally de-acidified and buffeted. 

The remaining 1,386 documents were examined over a three-visit period by 
representatives from Pacific Book Auction (PBA). Their appraisal placed a total value of 
$599,350 on the books in the Reed Collection. Thirteen items listed in previous 
inventories could not be located. 

Not included in the final total amount is $52,905 of value assigned to 174 
unnumbered documents that had previously been considered supporting material to the 
Collection and that have now been added as numbered, accessioned objects. It is 
uncertain why some of these documents were never included in previous inventories, as 
they clearly are historical in nature and were obviously part of Reed’s original holdings. 
Also discovered but not yet reattached to the Collection are several documents still in the 
Omaha Public Library archives that appear to be part of Reed’s original Collection that 
never got transferred. 

The Museum and OPL have granted permission to a couple of outside organizations 
to publish various documents from the Reed Collection. These include allowing the 
University of California, Berkley to publish a Samuel Clemens letter in Mark Twain’s 
Unpublished Letters (1875-1910), and granting the Charles Dickens Foundation of 
London, England the right to include an envelope addressed by Dickens to Wilkie Collins 
in the next edition of The Letters of Charles Dickens, published by Oxford University 
Press. A second envelope from Dickens could no longer be located in the Collection. 

A total of 27 documents are on exhibit, 9 of which are actual paper objects and 18 
that are reproductions of items in the Collection. When the new Document Exhibit cases 
are completed, approximately 25-30 more documents will go on display. 


The Documents Exhibit 

Although he had a reputation as a quiet, reticent man, Byron Reed would occasionally 
show off his latest purchase to interested friends in the cozy confines of his Victorian 
library. After his passing, some of the items from his collection were placed on public 
display as early as 1895, when the Omaha Public Library first acquired the Collection. 
For many years afterwards, portions of the Collection could always be seen in the Byron 
Reed Room on the Library’s third floor. After a series of attempted thefts in the 1970s, 
the Collection was removed from exhibit and stored (“hidden,” according to Reed 
supporters) in a bank vault until 1989, when a new exhibit was opened in 1989. 

The most recent incarnation of the Byron Reed Gallery was opened in June of 1999. 
It originally contained a multi-media “object theater,” a computer kiosk, sixteen wall- 


mounted display cases and five stand-alone display cases, all modeled after period 
furniture like that in early photographs of Reed’s library. 

The “Story of Money” and the “Minting” exhibit cases along the west wall of the 
Reed Gallery consist mostly of loaned objects that need to be returned to their owners. A 
few other loaned objects, including coins and tokens, coin glassware, coining dies and 
minting tools, are also scattered throughout the Reed Gallery in some of the other 15 
display cases. These objects were originally borrowed for a two-year period, which was 
up in June, 2001. Lenders include the U.S. Mint, the Royal Hawaiian Mint, the Gallery 
Mint, the University of Nebraska and numerous private collectors. In some cases, one- 
year loan extensions have been negotiated while the exhibits are changed out. Other 
lenders would like to see their objects returned as soon as possible. 

Now that there is a much greater understanding of exactly what it is this collection 
contains, meaningful exhibits that probe the depth of the Collection can be designed. The 
long-term, planned approach would contrast with previous attempts at displaying Reed’s 
documents, which tended to concentrate on the big names in the collection (George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson) at the expense of viewing the entire collection 
holistically to determine Reed’s collecting philosophy rather than one imposed by an 
outside exhibits designer. These two exhibit cases contain approximately 160 square feet 
of exhibit space. 

Another long term goal of the Museum is to develop a traveling exhibit, where certain 
objects and reproductions from the Collection can be shown at venues other than the 
Museum. Developing a traveling exhibit on Nebraska currency, to be sponsored by and 
placed in bank lobbies, was an early idea that seemed to have merit and interest. 


Part 5: Recommendations 


Recommendations for Coin Collection 

With this assessment now complete, it can be stated that Reed’s collection of coins, 
medals and tokens is now understood better than at probably any other time in its history. 
This is not only because so many different experts were consulted or so many new books 
have been published that gave new insight into the Collection, but also because the 
computerization of Collection gave collection managers a tool for the first time to find 
and link up patterns between these disparate groupings. These patterns in turn have given 
us new insights into Byron Reed and his collecting habits. 

The housing and storage of the collection is basically eee Every coin is either 
housed in 2” x 2” inert Mylar coin flips, sealed in Cointainer ~ holders, or sits on a 
custom-made bed of foam within a museum-quality cabinet. Almost every coin has been 
graded using market grading standards and nomenclature. Many coins have been 
identified with a catalog or die number that places that individual specimen into the larger 
population that it represents, though certain denominations of American coins remain to 
be attributed to their die variety. 

A database has been constructed with an individual record for every object in the 
Collection, coins as well as paper objects. All relevant information about an individual 
object, including its physical description, its history of exhibition, conservation and 
treatment histories, any linkage it may have to the Reed story, and the catalog references 


where more information can be obtained about similar items is included in the database 
record. This database shell is basically complete, lacking only the entering of the final 
location numbers of each individual coin that ties it to the specific row and shelf within 
the coin cabinets where it is stored. 

On-going, behind-the-scenes curatorial tasks will include the periodic updating of the 
36 sub-collection databases; the continued monitoring of the environmental conditions of 
the Reed Gallery, Resource Room and vault area; the treatment of certain coins for 
corrosion, the on-going scanning of certain coins by request from outside researchers, and 
the rotation of different coins and medals in the lower sections of the stand-alone cases. 

The most notable changes the public will see in the Reed Collection over the next few 
years include three different projects: the placing of portions of the Collection database 
on-line, replacing the software in the Gallery’s interactive computer kiosk, and the 
construction of the two new exhibit cases in the Reed Gallery highlighting some of his 
documents. 

The work remaining to be done on the web page includes adding edited, hardened 
versions of certain databases of interest to the numismatic community. These would 
include Reed’s colonial coins and sutler tokens at a minimum (his Patterns are already 
on-line at uspatterns.com), and possibly his U.S. Mint medals and a few other sub- 
collections as well. 

The computer kiosk that was originally placed in the Reed Gallery has been removed 
because of continued technical problems with the program. This computer used to run an 
interactive software program produced by the British Museum on numismatics that 
continually crashed from an internal software error. The plan has always been to change 
this program over to a database of images of coins and documents from the Reed 
Collection when time and funding permit. 

The new Documents exhibit is discussed below. 

Ultimately, the issue of the continued growth and expansion of the Reed coin 
collection will have to be addressed. Precedent and previous controllers of the Collection 
have always allowed the coin portion of the Collection to grow and the many duplicates 
that still remain present an opportunity for the Collection to expand through trades of 
duplicate material, a common museum practice, with no integral harm (but significant 
good) to the Collection. 

Whatever the case, the part of the Reed Collection containing the coins has to a 
certain extent been “tamed.” We now have an understanding of exactly what is in the 
Collection and have a fair idea of where and how Reed obtained the bulk of his 
Collection. The major remaining unknown now in the Reed Collection, and the area 
where the emphasis must turn in the future, is to the documents, papers and autographs, 
which represent years of future research and investigation. 


Recommendations for Document Collection 

As the research emphasis shifts from the coins over to the documents, this section of 
the Reed Collection may finally get the attention it deserves. The most obvious 
manifestation of this new emphasis will be the planned Document Exhibit as already 
described. This new display will highlight 20-25 documents from the Reed Collection. 
The actual papers themselves will be on display, rather than reproductions. This will 
require some modification of the current exhibit cases to accommodate the humidity 
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control and fiber optic lighting equipment necessary for exhibiting paper objects. 
Additional interpretive photographs and text panels will also be needed. These can be 
produced by the same outside vendor who originally provided the images for the rest of 
the Reed Gallery. 

The consultants examining the document collection also recommended that the papers 
and autographs be recatalogued using a new, more meaningful numbering system.” The 
old numbers can be retained in the database so they can always be accessed, but new 
labels would need to be affixed to the boxes and individual Mylar holders of the 
documents and the new cataloguing information entered into the computer. 

Special emphasis should be on an examination and cataloging of the 150 or so newly- 
found documents, many of which have a direct historical connection to early Omaha. 
Restoration work could also be undertaken on certain pieces and a catalog should be 
created, allowing the public to view what documents are in the collection 


Recommendation for Newspaper Collection 


One of the most problematic categories in the Collection is the 162 volumes of pre- 
1891 newspapers. As noted, most of the newsprint manufactured after 1860 was made 
from wood-pulp, a material that becomes increasingly brittle with age. The document 
experts were in agreement that conservation was not a viable option for wood-pulp 
newspapers. They argue that the historical importance of newspapers comes not from 
whether the newspaper itself is preserved as an artifact, but whether the information the 
newspaper contains is preserved. 

The primary process for preserving old newspapers, and thus the information they 
contain, is through microfilming. And the Reed Collection does contain a significant 
number of papers that the Nebraska Newspaper Project (NNP) would like to see 
microfilmed for their master collection of papers covering the history of Nebraska. 
However, as microfilming is basically a destructive process (the newspapers must be 
unbound and handled during the filming process), the curator recommends that at this 
point in time, the most conservative course of action be taken, i.e., to see that the 
newspapers are properly stacked and housed but not yet microfilmed. Limited, restricted 
use of the papers can be allowed to qualified researchers. If and when future deterioration 
of the newspaper collection is noted, the papers can then be unbound and microfilmed. 

Taking this approach would mean that additional shelving and oversized archival 
boxes will need to be purchased for the continued preservation of the newspapers in the 
Reed Collection. 


Recommendations for Books 

Another area where more shelving has been recommended is in the Vault, where 
Reed’s books and catalogs are now housed. These books are currently double-stacked to 
save space, with both a front and back row of books on each shelf. This arrangement has 
obvious drawbacks but does cut down on the amount of shelving needed within the 


? One example of the limited usefulness of the current numbering system is demonstrated by the catalogue 
numbers for the eight different letters from explorer William Clark: four have one series of numbers 
(1C34/1-4), three are in another number series (SC1/1-4), and the eighth one is in a totally different locale 
with a number of 40.9. 


limited confines of the vault. Both groups of book experts noted that about six more 
sections of shelving would be needed to adequately store the books. 

Both groups also recommended that a new cataloging system for the Reed library be 
created that would conform to the Dewey Decimal or Library of Congress Systems. The 
current numbering system was created by librarians in 1895, and while it may have once 
had some organizational meaning then, the system is now a rather meaningless set of 
unrelated letters and numbers. Though both consultants suggested using the Library of 
Congress system, neither made any recommendations about how to actually go about 
implementing such a project. 

Surprisingly, Reed’s 500-year old chant book was found to not need any conservation 
work at the present time. The book had been the subject of controversy at times because 
it was displayed with the same page open for many years. The consultant said the book is 
currently in excellent shape and may be displayed, properly supported, in either an open 
or closed position. 

It was also noted that there are multiple examples of some rather rare pamphlets and 
broadsides being bound within the pages of other books within the library. The 
recommendation is to unbind the books to remove the smaller documents and preserve 
them in their own right. The books would then need to be totally rebound, as the removal 
of even a few pages would cause problems with the original spine. 

The curator recommends against allowing the Reed books to be used by the general 
public for research at this time. He will continue to look up information within certain 
books, such as city directories, on a per-request basis. Once the catalogue of the 
documents in the Reed Collection is published, such requests are expected to increase. 


Recommendations for Currency Collection 


It has long been recognized that the paper currency in the Reed Collection is, for the 
most part, in very poor shape. At some time in the distant past, hundreds of pieces, 
mostly obsolete bank notes, were pasted to a cardboard backing for a Library exhibit. 
When the currency later started to peel away at the corners, small metal staples were used 
to fix some of the notes back into place. Needless to say, these actions have proven very 
damaging to the notes, many of which still remain pasted and stapled to their eighty-year 
old cardboard backing.” 

The Museum has contacted two outside paper conservators specializing in the 
treatment of paper currency. Both conservators gave an estimate in the $150-250 range 
per note to treat the damaged currency, with a minor discount for doing multiple pieces at 
once. The backlog of work for either conservator is rather long; one could begin work in 
about three months and the other would not be able to start for about six months. The 
actual treatment itself would take several more months, depending on the number of 
notes being treated. 

The quandary of course is the high cost of paper conservation versus the low value of 
most of the notes. Clearly, not all notes can be treated. Both curators and consultants are 
in agreement that the newly discovered Texas note should be conserved, since its value 
far outweighs its conservation cost. Consideration must also be given to the Nebraska 


“ It should be noted that each note is now individually housed in an inert Mylar sleeve and no new 
degradation of the paper should be occurring. 


currency, which includes one note that is unique and several more that are only known 
from a few other collections. But to treat all the Nebraska notes alone (many of which 
can be readily purchased for $60 or less) would cost $6,800 (34 notes times $200). Given 
all these factors, perhaps the best procedure would be to budget a certain amount each 
year to begin treating the most actively disintegrating items. In the meantime, all unique 
and heavily damaged pieces can be digitally scanned and preserved. 


Summary 
Among other things, this assessment of the Reed Collection has provided the means 


for the discovery of several new items. Included in those new finds are the Texas 
Republic note, the Confederatio coin, the Phillips offprint and the Vermont coin books, 
the William Clark letters and the King George III peace medal. Each of these pieces is 
significant in its own right; that all were undocumented prior to this assessment speaks 
volumes about collections management in prior decades. 

This assessment has given the entire museum staff a renewed respect for Byron Reed 
as one of the premier collectors of the nineteenth century. The citizens of Omaha should 
be proud of Mr. Reed and the Collection he has given them. 
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UMCC Manuscript Examination Report 
Durham Western Heritage Museum 
Omaha, NE 

October 16 — 17, 2000 


UMCC Representative: Dr. Lisa Fagin Davis 


On October 16 and 17, 2000, I examined the handwritten book and seven handwritten documents 
dating from before the year 1600 that are now part of the Byron Reed Collection of the Durham 
Western Heritage Museum in Omaha, Nebraska. I was shown every courtesy by the collection’s 
curator, Mr. Larry Lee, and given all freedom, within the boundaries of Museum’s policies, to 
conduct my examination. This report summarizes my findings. 


1. Condition 

2. Environment 

3. Intellectual Value 
4. Appraisal 


1. Condition 


I was extremely pleased at the condition of the codex and the documents. The codex, i.e. the 15"- 
century Italian chant book, or “Gradual”, is in excellent condition. The binding is strong and 
uncompromised, with its brass bosses intact and firmly attached. The parchment is supple and 
undamaged by rodents or insects, the ink unfaded. The codex is nearly complete, lacking only three 
leaves. Without exception, the documents I examined were also in fine condition — flat, unfaded, and 
undamaged. It is a tribute to Mr. Reed, to the Omaha Public Library, and to the Western Heritage 
Museum that these documents have been so well cared for and have reached the year 2000 in nearly 
pristine condition. 


2. Environment 


The current environment in which the items are housed is ideal for their continued preservation, and 
strikes a perfect balance between exhibition, access, and conservation. The case in which the Gradual 
is housed is humidity-controlled, indirectly lit with diffused light, and allows the manuscript to be 
exhibited and appreciated by the Museum’s visitors. It is properly cradled, and can be displayed open 
to any page. I would recommend, if the manuscript is displayed open, that it be turned to a new page 
every few months. The documents are perfectly housed in custom-fitted mylar sheaths, the sheaths 
placed in acid-free folders, the folders stored in archival boxes, an ideal storage plan that provides 
access to the items while at the same protecting them from light and humidity. 


3. Intellectual Value 


My examination has revealed that the Gradual is not, as it was formerly thought to be, an example of 
the Ambrosian liturgy, but instead may represent a very interesting chapter in the history of Milanese 
Catholicism. According to the description found inside the front cover of the manuscript, presumably 
written by an assistant to Mr. Reed, the book belonged originally to the Cathedral in Milan, Italy. I 
have found no internal evidence in the manuscript to either support or disprove this assertion, and 
will for the time being assume that the bookdealer from whom Mr. Reed purchased the manuscript 
had access to information that is now lost to us. If the manuscript is in fact from Milan, the fact that it 
preserves the Roman rite, and not the Milanese / Ambrosian rite, may indicate that it was written as 
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part of a mid-fifteenth-century effort to adopt in Milan the standard Roman rite that was used elsewhere in the 
Catholic world. This effort by the Duke of Milan failed, and the Ambrosian rite is in fact still the liturgy used in 
Milan. This manuscript appears to stand as testimony to the Duke’s effort. 


The pre-1600 autograph documents preserve signatures of many of the major European rulers of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries: the French Kings Charles VII (reigned 1483 — 1461), Charles VIII (r. 1483 — 1498), Louis XII (r. 
1498 — 1515), Francis I (r. 1515 — 1547), and Henry III (r. 1574 — 1589), the English King James I (r. 1603 — 1625), 
and the Spanish King Ferdinand V (r. 1474 — 1516). It is a comprehensive collection of royal autographs, nearly all of 
which preserve excellent examples of the monarchs’ signatures. 


4. Appraisal 


Based on the current market for such items, the Gradual should be considered to be worth approximately $7,000, and 
the autographs around $500 each. 


In sum, the very existence of a collection such as this is of great interest and should engender pride in the citizens of 
Omaha. The items’ intellectual content adds to the interest and value of the collection. A perfect balance has been 
struck at the Museum between access and preservation: the manuscripts are being cared for properly, but at the same 
time are being made available through exhibition for the education of all Museum visitors. It is unusual to find pre- 
1600 manuscript items such as these being housed in such an ideal manner. It speaks to the knowledge and foresight 
of the collection’s owner — the representatives of the City of Omaha — and the collection’s caretakers — the Western 
Heritage Museum and Mr. Lee — that such pains have been taken to properly care for and exhibit these precious 
items. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Dr. Lisa Fagin Davis 
Uncatalogued Manuscript Control Center 


(Formal bibliographic descriptions under separate cover) 


Pace ? 


Durham Western Heritage Museum 
Byron Reed Collection 

Italy (Milan?), s. XV™* 

[Gradual, Roman nite] 


Gloria. Graduale. Hec dies quam fecit.../...fecit nobiscum misericordiam suam. 


Parchment, 197 (of 200) ff., 505 x 355 (355 x 245) mm. | column, 6 staves. Bounding lines in light brown 
ink, doubled and full-length to top and bottom, writing lines doubled, in light brown ink. Music in square 
notation on a four-line staff in light brown ink, with F- and C-lines highlighted (later) in red and yellow 
respectively. 


1°", 2-11°, 12°", 13-248, 25°" lacking ff. 1, 89, and 200 (probably blank). Signed in lower right comer of 
the first half of each quire as a-z, 7, 9 (j, v, w not used). Catchwords minimally decorated, some guide- 
words preserved. Foliated in original red Arabic numerals in upper nght corner, with guide numbering 
preserved. 


Written in a rotunda script in brown ink. Red rubrics. 1-line initials throughout in blue, red, blue with red 
infill or red with blue infill. 


Binding: Onginal binding of brown calf over boards, with copper edge-guards and corner-plates, the edge- 
guards framing the incised inner panel of brown calf, and bordered with embossed cord- and florette- 
stamps and tooling. Large copper decorative nail-heads along the board edges, central copper boss and 
outer comer guards stamped with Agnus Dei image, florettes, "IHS" and two different Saints, signed 
respectively "MB" and "SP". Early sewing repairs to head and tail of spine. Two bronze latch-points on 
lower cover are preserved, lacks four clasps. 


Written in Italy in the mid-fifteenth century. Owned by the powerful Trivulzio family of Milan, who by the 
eighteenth century had assembled an important library of books, manuscripts, and coins. Sold at auction by 
George A. Leavitt & Co. (Trivulzio sale, 1886, lot 32, see bibliography below), with their label inside front 
cover. Bought by Byron Reed, with description pasted to inner front cover identifying the manuscript as "A 
choir book of Gregorian chants at one time in a Cathedral at Milan. During the ‘Thirty Years War' 1618 - 
1648 it was stolen and brought to America. Mr. Reed purchased it of a dealer in New York a few years ago. 
Illuminated manuscript of the 15th century". There is no evidence in the manuscript itself to support the 
assertion that it was at one point housed in the Cathedral in Milan, although the fact that the manuscript 
was owned by the Trivulzio family certainly places it in that city. Presumably, Leavitt & Co. had access to 
information about the manuscript that is now lost. If the manuscript was in fact housed in Milan, the fact 
that it preserves the Roman liturgy, and not the expected Ambrosian rite, may indicate that it was part of a 
failed attempt to introduce the Roman mite to Milan in the mid-fifteenth century. Upon Reed's death in 
1891, the manuscript was bequeathed to the Omaha Public Library along with Mr. Reed's extensive 
numismatic collection. It was probably the embossed binding that appealed to Mr. Reed, with its near- 
numismatic qualities. The manuscript was exhibited at the Library until around 1970, when it was placed in 
storage. It is now on deposit and permanent exhibit at the Durham Western Heritage Museum. 


secundo folio: ...{[se]culum misericordia... 
Bibliography: George A. Leavitt & Co., Medieval Nuggets from the Trivulzio Library of Milan, Italy ((New 


York], 1886), lot 32 (p. 22). Porro, G. Catalogo dei Codici Manoscritti della Trivulziana (Torino, 1884) 
[Biblioteca Storica Italiana, v. 2:1], p. 19, "Antifonarium romanum." 


Durham Western Heritage Museum 

Byron Reed Collection 

27.1 

Tours, 8 February, ny. [1402 - 1409] 

Charles [VI] (r. 1380 - 1422), [Letter to an unnamed recipient detailing funds to be spent in battle] 


N[ot]re ame et feal des pieta ordonasmes dennoyez en ambaxade.../... Donne a Tours le 
viii’ jour de fevrier. [signed] Charles. 


Parchment document, 162 x 355 (58 x 280) mm. 1 column, 12 lines. 
Wnitten in a batarde script in brown ink and signed by Charles VI.. 


Wnitten in Tours and signed by King Charles VI (the signature is not that of Charles VII as was previously 
thought) between the years 1402 and 1409. The King refers to "le roy de Secille" and his own "beaucousin 
le roy d'arragon", that is, the King of Sicily and a "cousin-in-law", the King of Aragon. In the lifetime of 
Charles VII, the kingdoms of Sicily and Aragon were always ruled by the same man, and since the King in 
this letter clearly refers to two distinct personages, this letter could not have been written by Charles VII. 
During part of the reign of Charles VI, however, the kingdoms were ruled separately and by cousins of the 
King: King Martin I of Sicily married Charles’ 2nd cousin (once removed) -- Blanche d'Evreux, Queen of 
Navarre -- in 1402, after the death of his first wife, Maria. Martin's father (who then became Charles’ 
cousin by marriage) was King of Aragon at the time, and united the two kingdoms as King of Aragon and 
Sicily upon the death of his son in 1409. Therefore, the only time during this period when there were two 
different kings in Sicily and Aragon who were related to King Charles was after Martin’s marriage to 
Blanche in 1402 and before his death in 1409. Owned by Byron Reed. Bequeathed to the Omaha 
(Nebraska) Public Library in 1891. On deposit at the Durham Western Heritage Museum in Omaha. 


Durham Western Heritage Museum 

Byron Reed Collection 

27.3 

Amboise, 28 January [1495?] 

Charles [VIII] (r. 1483 - 1498), [Letter to Antoine Souldras] 


N[ot]re ame et feal dont aucunes nouvelles.../... Amboise le xxviii* jour de Janvier 
[signed] Charles. 


Paper document with watermark of a toothed wheel typical of late fifteenth-century France, 157 x 207 (22 
x 161) mm. | column, 4 lines. 


Wnitten in a Gothic cursive in brown ink and signed by King Charles VIII. 


Wniten in Amboise on 28 January, supposedly in the year 1495, and signed by King Charles VIII. 
Seventeenth-century description written on verso. Eighteenth-century description (giving the date 1495) on 
recto. Owned by Byron Reed. Bequeathed to the Omaha (Nebraska) Public Library in 1891. On deposit at 
the Durham Western Heritage Museum in Omaha. 


Durham Western Heritage Museum 

Byron Reed Collection 

275 

Lyon, 24 November 1495 

Louis, Duc d'Orléans [later Louis XII], [Letter] 


Loys duc dorleans de millan et de valloys.../...a Lyon le xxxiii° jour de novembre an de 
quart mil an et iiii* et quinze. [signed] Louis. 


Parchment document, 354 x 137 (57 x 286) mm. | column, 11 lines. 
Wnitten in a Gothic cursive in brown ink and signed by Louis, Duc d’Orléans. 


Wnitten in Lyon on 24 November 1495 and signed by Louis, Duke d'Orléans, later King Louis XII. In this 
letter, Louis calls himself the Duke of Orléans, Milan, and Vallois, although he did not defeat Duke 
Ludovico Sforza of Milan until 1499. It is worth noting that he did so with the direct assistance of Antonio 
Trivulzio, whose family later owned the manuscript chantbook that is also part of the Byron Reed 
collection. Owned by Byron Reed. Bequeathed to the Omaha (Nebraska) Public Library in 1891. On 
deposit at the Durham Western Heritage Museum in Omaha. 


Durham Western Heritage Museum 
Byron Reed Collection 

27.6 

France (Coeuly?), 6 October 1545 
Francois [I] (r. 1515 - 1547), [Letter] 


Mon cousin et voue [?] mons mesnage.../... Escript a Coeuly le 6ieme jour doctobre mil 
v' xlv. [signed] Francoys 


Paper document with unidentified unico watermark, 282 x 196 (115 x 135) mm. 1 column, 22 lines. 
Written in a batarde script in black ink and signed by King Francois I. 
Written in Coeuly, France, in 6 October 1545 and signed by King Francois I. Eighteenth-century French 


description on recto. Owned by Byron Reed. Bequeathed to the Omaha (Nebraska) Public Library in 1891. 
On deposit at the Durham Western Heritage Museum in Omaha. 


Durham Western Heritage Museum 

Byron Reed Collection 

27.9 

Paris, 3 May 1586 

Henry [III] (r. 1574 - 1589), [Letter from King Henry I to the Marquis de Puisany, his ambassador to 
Rome] 


Mons[ieur] le Marquis, je vous prie p[rese]nter a notre tressainct pere le pappe.../... 
escript a Paris le iilieme jour de May 1586 [signed ] Henn. 


Paper document with watermark of entwined candlesticks above an etiquette reading "Edmon Denise", 
similar to Piccard 4432 and 4434. The image of entwined candlesticks was the emblem of King Charles LX, 
father to King Henry III, and was a fairly common watermark device during this period. The version signed 
by papermaker Edmon Denise was used as early as 1556 (see Piccard). 305 x 220 (75 x 170) mm. 1 
column, 13 lines. 


Wnitten in a chancery script in brown ink and signed by King Henry III. 


Written in Paris on 3 May 1586 and signed by King Henry III. In this letter, Henry asks his ambassador to 
present Nicolai Breiard and Charles de Goussencours to Pope Sixtus V. Owned by Byron Reed. 
Bequeathed to the Omaha (Nebraska) Public Library in 1891. On deposit at the Durham Western Heritage 
Museum in Omaha. 


Durham Western Heritage Museum 

Byron Reed Collection 

24.4 

[England], [1603 - 1625] 

James | (r. 1603 - 1625), [clipped signature notarized by one Guilielmus Segar] 


[signed] Jacobus P(primus)/ [notary] Examinat per me Guilielmum Segar Garterum 
principalem Regem Armorum. 


Parchment, 100 x 168 (12 x 90) mm. 2 lines. Bounding lines are a triple-fillet border of red, light brown, 
and dark brown, visible only at right. 


Wnitten in a humanistic bookhand in black ink and signed by King Jame I. 
Clipped signature of King James I from a document written, presumably in England, during his reign (1603 


- 1625). Owned by Byron Reed. Bequeathed to the Omaha (Nebraska) Public Library in 1891. On deposit 
at the Durham Western Heritage Museum in Omaha. 


Durham Western Heritage Museum 
Byron Reed Collection 

32.6 

[Spain], 23 July 1509 

Ferdinand [V] (r. 1474 - 1516), [Letter] 


Son e jo justica[ Ja legidones.../...a xxiii dias del mo[ ] de julio de mille quien[ ] nueve 
anos. 


Paper document, no watermark, 286 x 212 (57 x 160) mm. 1 column, 10 lines. 


Wnitten in a chancery script in black ink and signed by King Ferdinand V. Embossed seal of King 
Ferdinand laid onto verso. 


Wnitten in Spain on 23 July 1509 and signed by King Ferdinand V. Owned by Byron Reed. Bequeathed to 
the Omaha (Nebraska) Public Library in 1891. On deposit at the Durham Western Heritage Museum in 
Omaha. 
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Norman Geske, in association with Michael and Tanya Hare 


10 November 2000 


Durham Western Heritage Museum 
Cla -Lairy “Lee 

801 South 10 Street 

Omaha, NE 68108-3299 


Dear Mr. Lee: 


Thank you for the opportunity to be of service in the appraisal 
of the Byron Reed book collection. The appraisal is being made only 
for the purpose of insurance. 


The basis for this appraisal is that of fair market value. Fair 
market value is defined as the most probable price which a property 
Should bring in a competitive and open market under conditions 


” requisite to a fair sale, the buyer and seller each acting prudently 
and knowledgeably, and assuming the price is not affected by undue 
stimulus. 


We do certify that, to the best of our knowledge and belief the 
Statements of fact contained in this report are true and correct. The 
report’s analyses, opinions, and conclusions are limited only by the 
reported assumptions and limiting conditions, and are our personal, 
unbiased professional analyses, opinions, and conclusions. We have 
no present or prospective interest in the property that is the subject 
of this report, and we have no personal interest or bias with respect 
to the parties involved. Our compensation is not contingent upon the 
reporting of a predetermined value or direction in value that favors 
the cause of the client, the amount of the value estimate, the 
attainment of a stipulated result, or the occurrence of a subsequent 
event. Our analyses, opinions, and conclusions were developed, and 
this report has been prepared, in conformity with the Uniform 
Standards of Professional Practice. We have made a personal 
inspection of the property that is the subject of this report. 


The material, which is the subject of the appraisal, can be 
described as follows: 


A library of various materials ranging in date from the 16" 
century to the 20 century. Primarily composed of Western 
Americana, it is in an overall deteriorated condition. This has been 
compensated for by use of appropriate materials for storage (i.e. 
plastic bags). An itemized list of titles, supplied by the Museum is 
attached. It has been supplemented with a listing of individual items 
which have been bound together into designated volumes. 


A total appraised value for the collection would be $288,440. 

Supplemental recommendations concerning storage conditions 
and possible recipients for long term loan arrangements are also 
attached. 

Thank you for the opportunity to have been of service in this 
matter. Please call should you have any questions. Our bill is 


enclosed. 


Sincerely, 


Norman A. Geske 





Z ard 
ye 
Y 


Michael L. Hee 





Recommendations: 


The storage facilities for the Byron Reed Book Collection has an 
exceptional climate control system. Most rare book areas do not have 
this complete of support. 


The facility has a need for better shelving. Books are stored double 
deep. This makes access difficult in any instance where multiple 
pieces are desired. Additionally, the shelving system conforms to 
neither the Library of Congress nor the Dewey Decimal system. 


Many of the books are stored for long term in plastic bags. This is due 
to the decay of most of the bindings. If no funds are dedicated to the 
re-binding of these books this is the best solution. However, this limits 
their useability without incurring further damage. 


The materials which are bound together should be entered into the 
computer database by individual title so that anyone researching can 
locate these items. 


There are 5 items which have been bound into the newspaper volume 
which should be removed and properly conserved seperately. They are 
all small pieces which have been preserved by their placement 
between the large news sheets. They relate to the second Lincoln 
presidential campaign. The danger they face is that of being torn by 
the turning of the large sheet by someone who does not know that 
they are there. They could easily be removed in stored long-term in 
individual acid free envelopes. 


Some of the Byron Reed Book Collection could be placed on long-term 
loan with other institutions which would make them more readily 
available for scholarly use. Those materials which are related to Canada 
could go to the Center for Great Plains Studies at the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln where they have an extensive collection of 
Canadiana. Other titles, such as literature or British, could go to the 
University of Nebraska-Omaha Library or Creighton. All of the 
Americana should be retained by the Western Heritage Museum. 


The following represents value totals and costs for Nittler Gifts: 


Nittler books: $1885 
Nittler appraisal: $225 


It should be noted that, although these materials are of a higher quality 


overall than the original Reed materials, they are of a much more 
common nature. 


Byron Reed Collection Newspapers: 
Assessments and Recommendations 


By: Katherine L. Walter, Chair 
UNL Libraries Special Collections and Preservation Dept. 
and Project Director, Nebraska Newspaper Project 
kwalter|(@unl.edu 
(402) 472-3939 


May 2000 


Background: The Byron Reed Collection was bequeathed to the citizens of Omaha, 
Nebraska in 1891. Among the holdings are approximately fifty-two newspaper titles. 
These are primarily short runs of Eastern U.S.newspapers and some Omaha papers. 


Condition: The newspapers are located in the Durham Western Heritage Museum’s 
annex west of the 10" Street viaduct. The Eastern U.S. newspapers, mostly published in 
the 1820-30s, are printed on rag paper and are in good condition. In about 1860, paper 
manufacturing began to employ mechanical or wood pulp and alum rosin sizing. 
Naturally occurring lignin in the wood pulp and acids from the sizing lead to complete 
deterioration regardless of how well papers are stored. Consequently, wood pulp 
newspapers in the Byron Reed Collection (mostly Omaha papers) are discolored and 
brittle despite good environmental conditions in the storage areas. Temperature and 
humidity are kept within appropriate limits, and lighting levels are appropriately low. 


Most of the papers are wrapped in Kraft paper and some of them are stacked quite 
high on one another. Some immediate recommendations to protect the collection 
from further deterioration are: 


1. Replace kraft paper wrappers with acid-free newspaper boxes. Kraft paper is 
acidic and will further contribute to the embrittlement of the newspapers. 
Archivally-sound newspaper boxes are available through such companies as 
Gaylord Brothers Inc., Preservation Products Unlimited, Metal Edge Inc., 
University Products, and others. 


2. In order to prevent compression damage, oversized volumes should be stacked 
no more than 4-5 volumes high on a shelf. Newspaper boxes, however, will 
degrade if stacked more than 2-3 per shelf. Often newspaper repositories 
construct special shelying to house individual volumes on separate shelves. If the 
Omaha City Council decides that the newspapers should be retained in the 
Byron Reed Collection, special shelving units with wide and deep shelves set 
close together would be worth the investment. Shelves should be metal with a 
powder coat finish. Wooden shelving should be avoided as it will contribute to 
the deterioration of the papers. 


Example of appropriate shelving unit: 


K— 36" wide——_-4 
ts iL” between sAelves 


30” deep 


Intrinsic and historic value: Though newspapers have little intrinsic value as artifacts, 
their content is valuable for preserving the heritage of the nation. In recognition of this 
historical value, the National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH) and the Library of 
Congress conceived the U.S. Newspaper Program (USNP) in the 1980s. The USNP is a 
coordinated effort to preserve every issue of every newspaper ever published in the 
United States and its territories, with special attention paid to brittle newspapers. As of 
2000, all 50 states and three U.S. territories are involved in or have completed the U.S. 
Newspaper Program. 


The standard for preservation of newspapers is preservation microfilming, which 
is 35mm silver halide microfilm produced in three generations—an archival master, a 
print master, and a service copy. Newspapers are microfilmed using national standards 
passed by the American National Standards Institute (ANSI) and the Association for 
Image and Information Management (AIIM). Conservation of wood pulp papers is not a 
viable option. Once paper becomes brittle, the paper cannot be rejuvenated. 


In Nebraska, the Nebraska State Historical Society (NSHS) and the UNL 
Libraries have been conducting the Nebraska Newspaper Project since 1992. The 
Nebraska Newspaper Project is funded by the National Endowment for the Humanities as 
part of the USNP, and it seeks to preserve every issue of every newspaper published in 
the state of Nebraska from territorial times to the present. 


Newspapers are borrowed from repositories around the state and taken to Lincoln 
for microfilming at NSHS. The titles are cataloged by the UNL Libraries on an 
international shared cataloging database called “OCLC”. The OCLC record is then 
downloaded to the UNL Libraries Catalog so that the title can be searched by anyone 
through the Internet (http://iris.unl.edu). Holdings information is placed in the OCLC 
union listing subsystem to aid libraries providing interlibrary loan services to the public 
and researchers. The Nebraska State Historical Society loans reels to any library in the 
United States. After microfilming, the original papers are either returned to the lending 
institution or disposed of depending upon an agreement with the lending institution. 


Checks of the microfilm holdings of the Nebraska State Historical Society 
(NSHS) indicate that most of the Omaha newspapers in the Byron Reed collection 
are needed by the Nebraska Newspaper Project. Several of the titles fill gaps in the 
NSHS film and others are needed for refilming due to the mutilated condition of 


papers used in early filming efforts conducted in the 1950s. A list of the titles and 
the issues needed is being provided to Lawrence Lee, Curator. It would be 
advisable to loan these papers to the Nebraska State Historical Society for filming in 
order to preserve the intellectual content of the Omaha newspapers and to add to 
the national historical understanding of Nebraska. 


Alternatives for the disposition of newspapers after filming are many. Among them 
are: 


1. Keep the newspapers and restrict their use to prevent further damage, knowing that 
the content is on microfilm and can be accessed through any public library in the U.S. 
(through interlibrary loan). 


2. Keep the newspapers and allow anyone to use them, knowing that the content is on 
microfilm and that further damage to the physical papers will not result in the loss of 
information. 


3. Discard the newspapers once filming is complete since the paper will deteriorate 
further, is highly flammable, and invites pests such as mice and silverfish. 


4. Ifdesired, service copies of the microfilm can be purchased for the Byron Reed 
Collection. Silver halide service copies are $60 per reel; diazo service copies are $42 
per reel. The difference is that silver halide is more scratch-resistent and will last 
longer. Diazo is less expensive. If the collection needs a film reader, costs run from 
about $1600 to $2000. Microfilm reader-printer costs range from about $4500 to 
14,000. 


5. Instead of purchasing microfilm, rely upon the Omaha Public Library to handle 
interlibrary loan requests of the microfilm from the Nebraska State Historical Society 
or to purchase the microfilm. The Douglas County Historical Society may also wish 
to purchase copies. 


In contrast, most of the out of state newspapers appear to be on microfilm 
already, and the intellectual content of the papers has therefore been preserved. 
These papers, which tend to be older and on rag paper, may have some intrinsic 
value. Some alternatives are: 


1. Retain the newspapers in order to keep the rag newspaper collection intact. Unlike 
the wood pulp papers, these are likely to last indefinitely. 


2. Contact an out-of-print dealer in the Omaha area to assist in an appraisal of the rag 
papers. This may help in deciding on additional options. Ifthe volumes are found to 
have value on the rare book market some options are: 


a. Keep the newspapers and purchase the special shelving units suggested earlier. 
b. Sell the volumes, perhaps asking the dealer to serve as an intermediary in the sale. 


Historical societies in the other states might be interested in acquiring such 


volumes. 

c. Offer the out-of-state newspapers on such Internet sites as eBay, 
21northmain.com, or bibliofind.com. These sites are frequented by collectors and 
libraries searching for out-of-print or rare volumes. 


If the value does not warrant this effort, the newspapers could be disposed of 
knowing that they exist on microfilm in other states and are available through 


interlibrary loan. 


Conclusion: This brief report has attempted to address various issues regarding the 
newspapers in the Byron Reed Collection. Among issues addressed are collections care, 
preservation of the intellectual content, and retention. 


Rue wows make RARE COINS, LTD: 


May 10, 2001 


Mr. Lawrence J. Lee 

Durham Western Heritage Museum 
801 South Tenth Street 

Omaha, NE 68108-3299 


Dear Mr. Lee, 


I have completed my appraisal of the obsolete currency and scrip from your museum 
based on the copies that you provided. The total appraised value for all notes, including the 
Texas 75 Cent "Exchequer" note is $17,811-30,098, or approximately $18,000-$30,000, using 
round numbers. A price range has been used for this appraisal with the first figure 
representing my estimated liquidation value, or the price one might receive for these items if 
sold at auction. The second figure represents estimated replacement value, or the cost to 
assemble the same or similar items if purchased at retail prices. It must also be noted that 
these valuations are based on viewing black and white photocopies of varying quality and 
not on inspection of the actual notes. The estimate for each note has been written in the 
upper right corner of each photocopy. These figures are rough estimates only due to the 
fact that the market for this material is not well established and defined, with prices for 
similar items varying considerably from dealer to dealer, and being subject to a great 
variation in collector demand. This is a thin market with few buyers, so prices are not well 
established and do vary considerably. 


In addition to providing values, I have corrected inaccurate information that appears on 
some of the photocopies. A common mistake found on these copies was the attribution of 
many scrip notes to the banks on which they were payable rather than to the actual 
merchants who issued the notes. I have noted the merchants' name above the bank name 
on the copies, so that you will have accurate information as to the tssuer of the note. I have 
also attributed all notes for which there is a reference and provided rarity ratings as well as 
catalog numbers from these books where available. All bank notes are attributed using 
"United States Obsolete Bank Notes, 1782-1866" by James Haxby. The scrip notes are 
attributed using a series of individual state books, many published by the Society of Paper 
Money Collectors. The book used for each state has been noted on the first photocopy 
from that state. Some of the states do not have reference books and this has been noted. 
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Although I feel that few if any of these notes justify a substantial cost in conservation 
fees, much of this work can be done internally by yourself or your staff. This would include 
removing notes from paper backings and straightening out edges that have been folded 
over. I have extensive experience doing this work and will be happy to provide instructions 
or directions if you want to experiment with these techniques. I also have provided a few 
before and after photocopies to demonstrate what can be done easily and inexpensively. If 
you do not wish to try this work yourself, I would be happy to provide these services at 
reasonable rates. I should also mention the need to store these notes in archival quality 
Mylar D holders, but I presume that you are familiar with proper archival storage materials 
and techniques for these items. 


I thank you again for the opportunity to work with this collection of obsolete notes. In 
a collection of this size, there is always the opportunity to learn and see items that I have 
not seen before. If you have any questions or I can be of further assistance, please do not 
hesitate to contact me. 


Sincerely, 
Russell Kaye 
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Section I. Appraiser’s Qualifications 


Pacific Book Auction Galleries (PBA) is the largest rare books and manuscripts 
specialty auction house west of the Mississippi. Established over six years ago, 
PBA is staffed by qualified and trained experts whose professional experience 
spans over 35 years in the field of researching, cataloguing and evaluating rare 
books and manuscripts in all fields, including Western Americana and 
American History. 


I, Marjorie Shaw, as appraiser for PBA, was a student of art history and the 
humanities at the University of California, Irvine, where I received my 
Bachelor of Arts degree in 1981. Subsequently, I was hired by Sotheby’s, one 
of the two largest international fine art auction houses, where I was trained in 
the art of appraising and evaluating property for the fair market. Upon moving 
to New York City in 1985, I was hired by Swann Galleries, the oldest rare 
book and manuscripts auction house in the United States, to manage its daily 
operations and oversee its consignments and appraisals department. Here I was 
responsible for evaluating all property, including books, manuscripts and 
documents presented to the company for appraisal. By 1990, I returned to 
California and worked independently as a consultant and rare books and 
manuscripts appraiser for individual collectors, the California Book Fair 
Committee, California Book Auction Galleries and the Los Angeles Public 
Library. In 1996, I was hired by PBA as their director of consignments and 
client services. In my years of experience in the field of rare books and 
manuscripts, I have evaluated a breadth of property ranging from fine art to 
historic artifacts, single items to large collections, culminating in a value well 
over twenty million dollars. 


Section II. Statement of Value 


The basis of this appraisal is the fair market value, as defined in compliance 
with the requirements of Section 20.2031-(b) of the Internal Revenue Code as 
the approximate amount anticipated from a transaction between a willing 
buyer and seller, under no duress to buy or sell, each with a reasonable 
knowledge of the relevant facts. The fair market value of the collection is 
determined by the price at which the collection, or a comparable collection, 
could be sold on a “one-at-a-time” basis. 


Section III. Sources Consulted and Determination of Value 

1. Manuscript Specialists and Auction Records 

Manuscript specialists whose expertise includes socially and historically 
significant American documents corroborated the value listed below. Also, 


when pertinent, auction records from major auction houses have been used as 


a reference. 
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Section III. Sources Consulted and Determination of Value (cont’d.) 
2. Considerations for Determining Value 


The following factors are considered: 1. status of the subject (being the signer 
or principal party mentioned in the document), 2. historical and academic 
significance of the subject, 3. supply and demand, 4. the significance to Byron 
Reed, Omaha and Nebraska history. 


Section IV. Description and Appraisal of Archive 


The Byron Reed Autographs & Manuscripts Collection 


The inventory list included with this appraisal comprises a collection of 
autographs, manuscripts, maps and related works on paper once belonging to 
Byron Reed, a 19" century business man and realtor who resided in Omaha, 
Nebraska and was a key player in its development and growth. Mr. Reed 
collected autographs, manuscripts and related items during his lifetime. 
Basically, this collection can be divided into four large groups, with the 
possibility of dividing these groups into smaller, more exact periods of history: 


e American History from Colonial Times through the late 1800’s 
e The American Frontier and Indian Territories 

e Nebraska History, with an emphasis on the city of Omaha 

e Miscellaneous Items 


Property found in each category ranges from minor items to very significant 
letters and documents. 


The American History portion of the Reed collection contains a large quantity 
of documents and letters from the French and Indian War, the American 
Revolutionary War and the time period just after the Revolutionary War. The 
Civil War is also represented in the Reed collection, but not to the extent of 
these earlier periods. British and American military, Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, American Presidents, Land Deeds and Civil War Generals 
are all represented in the Reed collection. Documents and letters abound in the 
collection, which cover important events in American history, including an 
impeachment certificate for Supreme Court Justice Samuel Chase and 
accompanying recorded testimony for the Aaron Burr-related treason trial 
which spurred the impeachment proceedings. Woven into the collection are 
signatures of notable American figures, including Horace Greeley, Mark 
Twain, Samuel F. B. Morse and others. 
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Section IV. Description and Appraisal of Archive (cont’d.) 


The American Frontier and Indian Territories is an extremely important and 
revealing portion of the Reed collection. Here, correspondence between 
William Clark as Governor of the Louisiana Territory and Thomas Forsyth, 
an Indian Agent, is important not only for its monetary value, but also for its 
wealth of historic information. Also found in this section are manuscript 
descriptions of White Cloud at the time of his capture, letters listing the names 
of Chiefs and Braves, affidavits, etc. 





Nebraska History and the city of Omaha is comprised of material that Byron 


Reed not only collected but also employed in his daily life. Business letters to 
and from Reed, Nebraska and Nebraska territory statesmen, real estate 
documents, maps, local club announcements, train ticket stubs and more make 
this section important to the preservation of Nebraska history. Although not 
all the items here would be collected on the international market, they are very 
valuable to Omaha and Nebraska history. Many of the items are the only 
examples left of ball announcements, menus, tickets, etc. that provide glimpses 
into Omaha’s early history and how it evolved. This portion of the collection 
holds the distinction of best reflecting the Durham Western Heritage 
Museum’s mission as a museum and Omaha institution. 


Miscellaneous Items in the Byron Reed Collection are stated as such because 
they do not make up any large groups, and, in this appraiser’s view, were not 
the focal point of Mr. Reed’s collecting interests. This category does not make- 
up the majority of the collection and the items included here, though some are 
quite valuable, do not seem to reflect Mr. Reed’s major collecting interests in 
the history of the United States. These autographs and related items may have 
been given to Mr. Reed as gifts, picked up by Mr. Reed during his travels or be 
part small collections that Mr. Reed started but later lost interest in. Chief 
among the latter is his collection of signed documents by British and European 
royalty, including Anne, Queen of England, Charles VIII of France, George III 
of England and others. Political figures are also represented — from members of 
the Napoleon family to William Gladstone. The arts are a large part of this 
section as well, and include American, English and European theater ephemera 
(letters of actors, composers and musicians (some famous, some not) playbills, 
programs, etc.), authors and poets. The engravings in the collection do not 
hold a significant monetary value, but they are good pictorial identifications 
for a large selection of the autographed material in the collection. 


The overall breadth of the Byron Reed Collection is vast. If made available to 
the public in a library or similar setting, 1t would not only be an invaluable 
tool for scholars, students and historians, but also a collection that would be 
prized by collectors the world over. 

APPRAISAL: $600,000.00 
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Section V. Recommendations 


As part of this appraisal, the appraiser was asked to make recommendations 
and suggestions in regard to the Byron Reed Autograph and Manuscripts 
Collection. They are as follows: 


Organization 

At a minimum, the collection should be organized into the four groups 
outlined in the above appraisal. Within each group, the items should be 
grouped together chronologically and then alphabetically. This will allow for 
much easier access to the documents. To a further extent, the four large groups 
could be broken into smaller groups. For example, Colonial America, French 
and Indian War, Revolutionary War, Post-Revolutionary War, Civil War, etc. 


Restoration 

It is best to do as little restoration to the documents as necessary. Damage to 
the documents is evident but not universal to the collection. Some of the items 
have survived much better than have others. Some individual documents have 
suffered insect damage, splitting, fading, and discoloration. At one point, some 
of the documents were inexpertly repaired and small descriptive pieces of 
paper were tape-hinged to many of the documents. Since neither the tape nor 
the paper were acid free, browning occurred. 


If the documents are to be used for research and exhibition purposes, a 
specialist in paper restoration should be employed by the Museum to make 
restoration recommendations. The Museum should ask for a tiered 
recommendation: the most basic restoration to extend the longevity of the 
pieces to more elaborate work. At the very least, someone should unfold the 
documents and do minor repair work to facilitate handling of the property. 
The paper labels (which are already flaking) should be removed from the 


documents and discarded. 


Storage 
The documents are currently each stored in acid free properties, including 


acetate sleeves and folders. These folders are kept in large acid-free archival 
standing boxes. Some items are on display in the Museum and are thoughtfully 
arranged so they are out of harsh light. 


How the documents are now being kept is an adequate method for storing the 
documents. However, it is recommended that somewhat larger archival boxes 
be purchased to accommodate the documents once they are unfolded. Also, 
each document should have its own acetate sleeve and not be grouped with 
others. Additionally, the documents should fit loosely in the boxes to allow for 
easy access and avoid future damage. 
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Section V. Recommendations (cont’d.) 


Considerations 

The Byron Reed Collection is too important to be kept in deep storage. If the 
Durham Western Heritage Museum plans on keeping the collection intact, an 
archivist should be hired to catalogue and maintain the Reed collection. This 
would entail researching each item, transcribing it (and translating where 
necessary), writing thorough catalogue entries and supervising the collection to 
the Museum’s specifications. A website as well as a catalogue of the property 
could also be created with all the documents scanned and available for research 
purposes. 


Alternatively, the Museum could retain only the Nebraska and Omaha 
portion of the collection and sell the rest of the material to collectors and 
institutions who have a concentrated interest in such items that are outside of 
the Museum’s scope of Nebraska and Omaha history. A sale of such nature 
would not only provide international publicity for the Museum, but it would 
also allow the Museum to build its endowment and purchase significant 
material for its collection. 


Section VI. Conclusion 


This appraisal document is offered with no other contingent, limiting factor, 

condition, or bias that would affect the value stated. Employment to produce 
this appraisal and compensation for it are not contingent upon the valuation 

amount. This document does not serve as a substitute for proof of ownership 
for any of the items described within. 


The appraiser has retained a copy of this report and the original notes from 
which it was prepared. These records are confidential; the appraiser will not 
permit access of them to anyone without authorization. Possession of this 
document or any copy does not carry with it any right of publication, or any 
purpose other than those stated above without the written consent of the 
appraiser. No change of any item in the appraisal report shall be made by 
anyone other than the appraiser. 


This appraisal report was prepared for the Durham Western Heritage Museum 
on December 18, 2000. 


TOTAL APPRAISED VALUE: $600,000.00. 





REED, Byron 
1804 $1 No. 6 (1890-1891) 


The Collector 

The collection displayed in the 1990s by the Durham Western Heritage 
Museum (see listing), Lawrence J. Lee curator, was formed by Byron Reed.’ 

Born in Darien, Genesee County, New York, on March 12, 1829, Byron 
Reed moved with his family to Wisconsin at the age of 13. A new community 
was formed and was named Darien, in honor of their place of departure. 

In 1856, Byron Reed moved to Omaha, then in its beginning growth 
years as a jumping-off spot for travel to the west, including, in the next 
decade, by railroad. Reed entered real estate and achieved great finan- 
cial success. In 1862 he married Mary M. Perkins of Iowa. The union 
produced two children. 

In the 1880s he often spent his idle hours in the collecting and enjoy- 
ment of books, manuscripts, and rare coins. Once or twice each year he 
would take the train to the East and call upon the coin dealers in Phila- 
delphia and New York and make purchases for his cabinet. He joined the 
American Numismatic and Archaeological Society on May 18, 1886, in 
the heyday of his collecting career. Reed appreciated his hobbies and read 
about them extensively, in the process gathering a fine reference library of 
auction catalogues and related material (there being very few books in print 
on American coins). In 1890 he was appointed to serve on the Assay Com- 
mission, being one of the first numismatists to attain that honor. In the 
same year he closed a very important real estate deal in Omaha—indeed, 


the largest ever in the state of Nebraska up to that time—which yielded 
over $300,000. This enabled him to be a major purchaser in the 1890 sale 
of the Lorin G. Parmelee Collection, from which he carried away many 
treasures including the 1804 Class I silver dollar. 

In spring 1891 Byron Reed became ill, and on June 6 he died at his 
residence at the corner of 25th and Dodge streets. 


The Collection 

Reed's estate, valued at an incredible $2 million, was dispersed by his 
two sons. Of the total amount, some $80,000 to $100,000 represented 
the value of his collection, again an incredible sum for the era.' A grand 
benefactor to the city, Reed gave to the city of Omaha the land on which 
to erect a building for a free public library, art gallery and museum, and 
he also gave to the city his entire library and collection of coins. The Reed 
coin collection, containing as its focal point an 1804 dollar, but laden 
with other rarities as well, was widely considered to be among the most 
important ever formed. 

The Omaha Library was built, and the coin collection was exhibited 
in it. From nearly the outset when it left the possession of the Reed fam- 
ily, the cabinet seems to have been star crossed. This announcement was 
published in 1900: 

“A special to the Chicago Record dated Omaha, Nebraska, August 30, 
states that an attempt to rob the coin collection in the City Library build- 
ing was frustrated today. The case which the would-be thief sought to 
tamper with contained coins of the Byron Reed Collection worth over 
$5,000. The culprit covered the case with newspaper files, and while os- 
tensibly reading he filed the padlock, the breaking of which short-cir- 
cuited the electric alarm current, and before the man was aware of it the 
doors of the room were blocked and a special officer took him to the 
station.” This was the second attempt to steal coins from this collection 
during recent months. An earlier robbery resulted in the death of a guard, 
who suffered a heart attack during the incursion. 


In August 1906 in The Numismatist che peripatetic Farran Zerbe (see 
biography) reported a visit to Omaha, and noted concerning the Reed 
exhibit: “His fine collection of coins, papers and books were bequeathed 
to his much-loved city and are the major part of this city’s Public Library 
museum, where they are properly displayed for public inspection. The 
collection of numismatic books is an exceptional one, but unfortunately 
the city seems to have few who use or appreciate them. Here, as is true in 
most all of the publicly exhibited collections in the country, those in charge 
acknowledge no knowledge of the subject of which the specimens in their 
keeping are a part.” 

Relatively unloved, unappreciated, and uncared for, the collection 
became jumbled. It seems that certain pieces simply disappeared, while 
others were switched with lower-grade specimens. 

Years later, this was reported:? “In the 1950s and early 60s, Melvin 
Stark, an Omaha numismatist who then was curator for the Boys Town 
Museum, undertook the gigantic task of cataloguing the [Byron Reed] col- 
lection, whose pieces were helter-skelter in cigar boxes. Volunteering his 
services, Stark worked two evenings a week, under guard, for 15 years, sort- 
ing and cataloguing the coins and medals. The job completed, the collec- 
tion went into local bank vaults for another long repose. Then, during the 
Christmas holidays in 1972, the ‘sleepers’ came very close to taking a jour- 
ney—away from the city to which they had been bequeathed. A newspaper 
item listing the agenda for a city council meeting caught the sharp eye of 
Stark. Councilmen were to vote that very day on selling the collection for 
$1 million, the money to be used to help build a new city library. Stark to 
the rescue! Fast action by him and other local numismatists resulted in 
delaying the vote. Pressure was then exerted to make the delay permanent.” 


The same account brought the situation up to date as of the summer 
of 1989: “Today the born-again collection resides in a fitting home of its 
own—Omaha’s one-time Union Station, a beautiful Art Deco building 
erected in 1931 and renovated as an outstanding historical museum. The 
Byron Reed Collection can be viewed at the Western Heritage Museum.” 

Meanwhile, the city fathers kept the value of the Reed coin collection 
in mind, and having little if any interest in numismatics or rare coins, 
considered it to be an ideal resource to tap for money to finance other 
projects, this to the dismay of members of the Omaha Coin Club and 
other enlightened members of the community, many of whom hoped that 
the Byron Reed Collection would be cared for and exhibited. 

In 1996, representatives of Spink America came to Omaha, selected 
many choice pieces (but not the 1804 dollar) from the collection, and sold 
them at auction. However, although many important coins were 
deaccessioned, many outstanding specimens still remained. Left intact was 
Reed’s personal library, which today reflects that Reed was at once a careful 
student of numismatics and a scholar in the field of American history. 

Later, Lawrence J. Lee, a knowledgeable numismatist, was named as 
curator, and in early 1999 he set about preparing an exhibit to showcase 
the Reed Collection, which had not been on view since 1986. A gala 
opening was scheduled for June 19, 1999. 
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March 27, 2001 


Lawrence W. Lee 

Curator, Byron Reed Collection 
Durham Western Heritage Museum 
Omaha, NE 


Dear Larry, 


I have appraised the numismatic literature holdings of the Byron Reed collection. A detailed listed 
of the contents of books and auction catalogues is attached. For insurance purposes, I would value the 
Reed portion of the numismatic library at $70,000. 


The Reed library is a fortuitous survivor of the ravages of time, and may be the last 19" century 
numismatic library still relatively intact. That Reed was not a bibliophile is evident. The auction 
catalogues were sent to him to solicit bids, not to complete a run or series on the bookshelf. Numerous 
small gaps exist in the consecutive numbering of the sales of all dealers, but they are minor. Most of the 
catalogues have been priced in ink, a practice of the time and much desired over unpriced copies by 
today’s researchers. 


The sole major sale catalogue not found at which Reed would have been a player would be that 
of Charles I. Bushnell prepared by the Chapman Brothers in 1882. Ironically that collection had been 
purchased intact by Lorin Parmelee and was consigned by him, rather than by the Bushnell estate. It is 
also possible that Reed participated in the December 9-13, 1890 Cleneay sale, also catalogued by the 
Chapmans. Being held so close to his death, Reed may have paid the catalogue no attention. If the 
Bushnell and Cleneay pedigrees are found in the coin collection, you might want to consider adding these 
two to the library. Generally $1,250 and $600. respectively have been the going prices for nice copies 
with the optional collotype plates. 


Standard references for the American series seem relatively complete for the period with the first 
general encyclopedias by Hickcox and Dickeson, the several published works on colonials by Crosby, 
Maris and Slafter, those on large cents and half cents by Frossard and Doughty, and that on Washington 
material (Baker) all present. The silver series would have been covered by the “Haseltine Type Table” sale 
of 1881 which is correctly classified under auction catalogues. The 1842 Eckfeldt-duBois work “A Manual 
of Gold and Silver Coins” is the most significant title lacking for it was the first work to depict an 1804 
dollar. At $200.00, it would be an inexpensive association item for the collection. 


In the area of foreign numismatics, the works present are of a general nature, the science of 
attributing by die varieties not having matured in the 19™ century in Europe as in America. Accordingly 
| would view the purchase of foreign works published during Reed’s lifetime as serving no real purpose. 


The Reed library contains a fine set of periodicals with the Numismatic Chronicle, Canadian 
Antiquarian Journal, American Journal of Numismatics, Numisma and Coin Collectors Journal complete almost 
to the time of Reed’s death. An expenditure of perhaps $300.00 would complete Numisma and the “AJN” 
through 1890 replacing issues most certainly received but never bound and probably discarded. 


I have provided you separately with a suggested list of additions to your current, non-Reed, library 
that will facilitate greatly your research, attribution and classification of the collection. I will keep you 
informed of new titles that I think appropriate as they are published. 


Yours truly, 
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Taking: care of business 
~ Reed collection being handled with kid gloves 


- I continue and conclude my discussion 
of the Byron Reed Collection of coins, 
which was bequeathed to the city of 
Omaha, Neb.,. after Reed’s death in 1891. 

In August 1906 in The Numismatist, the 
peripatetic coin-collecting showman, Far- 
ran Zerbe, reported a visit to Omaha, and 
noted concerning the Reed exhibit: 

“His fine collection of coins, papers and 
books were bequeathed to his much-loved 
city and are the major part of this city’s 


ake The Joys of Collecting 
Q. David Bowers 





Public Library museum, where they are 
_ properly displayed for public inspection. 
The collection of numismatic books is an 
exceptional one, but unfortunately the city 
seems to have few who use or appreciate 
them. Here, as is true in most all of the 
publicly exhibited collections in the coun- 
try, those in charge acknowledge no 
knowledge of the subject of which the 
specimens in their keeping are a part.” 
Relatively unloved, unappreciated and 
uncared for, parts of the collection 
became jumbled during the early 20th 
century. Some have speculated that cer- 
tain pieces simply disappeared, while 
some others were switched with lower- 


grade specimens. The true story may nev- 
er be known. Rather than being a rare 
occurrence with museums, this is com- 
monplace. Lacking numismatic oversight 
and with lax security and incomplete 
records, most coin collections given to 
museums are pillaged over a period of 
years. Exceptions, of course, are numis- 
matic museums, of which America has 
only a handful. 

Fortunately, today in 1999, the Byron 
Reed Collection is back on track. During 
my recent visit with the curator, Lawrence 
Lee, I observed that the coins, tokens, and 
medals are being conserved with a high 
degree of expertise and care. Mr. Lee 
indicated that visits by researchers and 
writers are welcome, and that the truly 
wonderful numismatic and historical 
library assembled by Byron Reed is avail- 
able for study. 4 

As I see it, 1999 has seen the emergence 
of the Byron Reed Collection as a leading 
public numismatic exhibit, joining such 
fine displays as those mounted by the 
American Numismatic Society (New 

ork), Smithsonian Institution (Washing- 
ton), and the American Numismatic Asso- 
ciation (Colorado Springs). 


Q. David Bowers jis chairman of 
Bowers and Merena Galleries Inc. and a 
prolific numismatic author. 








Great story 

| thoroughly enjoyed Keith 
Love’s “Grading the Reed 1804 
dollar” on Page 94 in your July 
26th issue. Mr. Love did a won- 
derful job of providing informa- 
tion about the grading of rare 
coins and sharing his thought 
process with your readers. 


[ have just one complaint: Why 
would an article on an 1804 dol- 
lar be relegated to Page 94 of 
your issue? 

Mark Feld 
Pinnacle Rarities 


Unrniectan 
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Visiting a legacy 


ron Reed leaves numismatic riches to enjoy 


As Charles Kuralt might have said, “1 
amon the road” as these words are being 
written. The venue is the Westin Aquila _ 
Hotel in Omaha, Neb., and a few hours 
from now TIL be attending the wedding of 
a miece, Susan Bowers, to John Hertzler. 

Meanwhile, I've been in town a few 
days to visit family members. Yesterday, | 


% 


The Joys of Collecting 
Q. David Bowers 


caught up with the curator of the Byron 
Reed Collection at the Durham Western 
Heritage Museum in Omaha. Lawrence J. 
Lee, who hails from Colorado, has been a 
resident of Nebraska for a few years, and 
is an avid numismatist. 

Lee told me that last year he attended 
the course in American Colonial coins 
given at the American Numismatic Asso- 
ciation Summer Conference in Colorado 
Springs. This summer, in the second week 
of July, he will be on hand to attend 
another course, about numismatic books. 

The last time I had been in Omaha for a 
numismatic visit, the city fathers had 
announced that portions of the Byron 
Reed coin collection would be put up for 
sale. Various auction houses were invited 
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Hobbyist extraordinaire 
Studying history tops in Reed’s endeavors - 


In the middle of my mini-series about 
the Byron Reed Collection in Omaha, 
Neb., I think it worthwhile to say some- 
thing about the man who formed this 
wonderful numismatic cabinet: 

He was born in Darien, Genesee Coun- 
ty, N.Y., on March 12, 1829. Reed moved 
with his family to Wisconsin at the age of 
ef 
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A new community was formed and was 
named Danen, in honor of their place of 
departure. 

In 1856, Reed moved to Omaha, then in 
its beginning growth years as a Jumping- 
off spot for travel to the West, including, 
in the next decade, by railroad. Reed 
entered real estate and achieved great 
financial success. 

P, arried Mary M. Perkins of Iowa 
n 

The union produced two children. In the 
880s he often spent his idle hours in the 
ollecting and enjoyment of books, manu- 
cripts and rare coins, 

Once or twice each year he would take 
ye train to the East and call upon the 

oin dealers in Philadelphia and New 





to make presentations, which was done in 
due course, and the award was given to 
Christie's. At that time, the outlook for the 
rest of the collection was uncertain, 
Today, in 1999, it seems that the Byron 
Reed Collection is secure in its Omaha 
home. While the aforementioned deacces- 
sioning amounted to about $6 million 
worth of coins, the vast majority of the 
main exhibit collection remains intact, 
highlighted by a beautiful Proof Class | 
1804 silver dollar. (This reminds me: If 
you have ever owned an [804 dollar and 
would care to share your experiences and 
observations for a new book | am doing 
on the subject, please write to me as soon 
as you can.) Perhaps the best “treasure” of 
the collection is curator Lee. In case any- 
one wonders, | do not say this in an obse- 
quious manner, as the balance of the col- 
lection is not up for grabs, and I believe it 
is everyone's wish that the Byron Reed 
Collection remain in its present form, 
providing that it is curated properly. Coins 
can live forever, but curators are only 
human. Thus, at present the numismatic 
oversight of the collection is superb, and | 
hope it remains that way. 
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Q. David Bowers js chairman of 
Bowers and Merena Galleries Inc. and a 
prolific numismatic author. 





York and make purchases for his cabinet, 

Reed joined the American Numismatic 
and Archaeological Society on May 18, 

1886, in the heyday of his collecting = - 
career. q 

Reed appreciated his hobbies and read 
about them extensively, in the process 
gathering a fine reference library of auc- } 
tion catalogs and related material (there 
being very few books in print on Ameri- 
can coins). 

In 1890, he was appointed to serve on 
the Assay Commission, being one of the 
first numismatists to attain that honor. 

In the same year he closed a very 
important real estate deal in Omaha- 
indeed, the largest ever in the state of 
Nebraska up to that time-which yielded 
over $300,000, 

This enabled him to be a major purchas- 
er in the 1890 sale of the Lorin G. 
Parmelee Collection, fromm which he car- 
ried away many treasures, including the 4 
Proof Class I 1804 Draped Bust silver { 

dollar. 4 

In spring 1891, Reed became ill, and on 
June 6 he died at his residence at the cor- i 
ner of 25th and Dodge streets. ; 


—— 
Q. David Bowers is chairman of 
Bowers and Merena Galleries Inc. and a 


prolific numismatic author. 
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Last week I mentioned that during a vis- 
it to Omaha, Neb., to attend a family wed- 
ding, I had a nice visit with Lawrence J. 
Lee, curator of the Byron Reed Collec- 
tion. 

This fine cabinet includes many magnif- 
icent rarities. | enjoyed immensely the 
opportunity to carefully examine the 1804 
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Q. David Bowers 





Class I silver dollar in the collection, han- 
dling it by the edges, using a pair of white 
gloves thoughtfully provided by the cura- 
tor. I determined that its die state (as evi- 
denced by tiny stress cracks on the 
obverse and reverse) is about the same as 
the 1804 Class I dollar presented to the 
Sultan of Muscat (and about which I am 
now writing a book). 

[ also enjoyed poking around in the 
drawers housing the rest of the collection, 
under the watchful eye of the curator. — 

One of my favorite 19th century numis- 
matic series is the group of tokens made 
circa 1863 by John Stanton, well-known 
Cincinnati diesinker and token issuer. 
These depict an.Indian maiden, copied 
from the contemporary Indian Head cent. 
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' Reed-ing twixt the lines * 
Numismatic collection yields many rarleties; 







However, instead of having the inscn 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA around the /, 
border, these pieces have THE PRAIRIE }° 
FLOWER. Thanks to dealers Steve Tanen-- 
baum and Rich Rossa, my own collection 


of Civil War tokens includes several = 
dozen different tokens using the Praine ¥ 


‘. Flower die. They are a delight to view, | 


which I do every so often by having one 
of my numbered boxes of tokens brought 
from the bank to my office. 

In the Byron Reed cabinet, my eye 
caught an unlisted combination ofa 
Prairie Flower die with a sutler token 
reverse. 

As you may know, sutlers were suppliers 
of merchandise who accompanied Union 
Army divisions during the Civil War and 
sold everything from writing paper to 
Drake’s Plantation Bitters. Curator 
Lawrence J. Lee said, “While the label 
says ‘unlisted,’ this is an old designation, 
and it might be listed by now.” I ordered a 
pair of scanned photographs of the 
obverse and reverse (charges: $25 if not 
already scanned; $10 if scanned, and all 
that is needed is to make a print). 

More next week the Byron Reed Collec- 
tion. ° 


—_—__$$—$—$— — 
Q. David Bowers is chairman 0 
Bowers and Merena Galleries Inc. and 
prolific numismatic author. 
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An incredible cabinet 
Reed collection boasted wealth of era 


Last week I gave a mini-biography of 
Omaha numismatist Byron Reed, who 
gathered a fine cabinet before he died in 
1891 at the height of his collecting career. 

Reed's estate, valued an incredible $2 
million, was administered by his two 
sons. 
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Of the total amount, some $80,000 to 
$100,000 represented the value of his col- 
lection, according to the American Jour- 
nal of Numismatics (July 1891). 

For a coin cabinet, this was an incredi- 
ble sum for the era. A grand benefactor to 
the city, Reed gave to the city of Omaha 
the land on which to erect a building for a 
free public library, art gallery and muse- 
um, and he also gave to the city his entire 
library and collection of coins 

The Reed coin collection, containing as 
its focal point an 1804 dollar, but laden 
with other rarities as well, was widely 
considered to be among the most tmpor- 
tant ever formed 

The Omaha Library was built and the 
coin collection was exhibited in it. (Dur- 
ing my recent visit to Omaha, last May, 


the building, imposing in its size and 
design, was vacant.) 

From nearly the outset when it left the 
possession of the Reed family, the coin 
cabinet seems to have been star crossed. 
This announcement was published in 
1900: 

“A special to the Chicago Record dated 
Omaha, Nebraska, August 30, states that 
an attempt to rob the coin collection in 
the City Library building was frustrated 
today. The case which the would-be thief 
sought to tamper with contained coins of 
the Byron Reed Collection worth over 
$5,000. 

The culprit covered the case with news- 
paper files, and while ostensibly reading 
he filed the padlock, the breaking of 
which short-circuited the electric alarm 
current, and before the man was aware of 
it the doors of the room were blocked and 
a special officer took him to the station.” 

This was the second attempt to steal 
coins from this collection dunng recent 
months. An earlier robbery resulted in the 
death of a guard, who suffered a heart 
attack during the incursion 

More next week 
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6. Parmelee Specimen 


(Byron Reed Collection coin) 


Currently residing in a special showcase in the Durham Western 
Heritage Museum in Omaha, this specimen is a part of the Byron 
Reed Collection on display in that institution. Its most famous owner, 
of course, was Lorin G. Parmelee of Boston baked bean fame. In 
1874, Edward D. Cogan wrote, regarding this piece: “This dollar | 
guarantee is original and a remarkably fine impression, and is known 
to be one of, if not the most rare piece in the American series, not 
more than four or five being known to collectors in the United States,” 


The following pedigree is conjectural before circa 1868: 


* 1834 to 1840s: Most likely coined circa the mid-1830s along with the 
other Class I coins, by or under the direction of Chief Coiner Adam 
Eckfeldt. 


* 1840s, late, to 1868: In the possession of the acquirer, then to an un- 
known “lady,” allegedly bought from the Mint by a person unknown, 
for face value during the administration of James Knox Polk, 1845- 
1849. If so, this was a trade with the Mint Cabinet or an official, the 
details of which are not known today. * Alternatively, there is this some- 
what related account in Counterfeit, Mis-Struck and Unofficial Coins, by 
Don Taxay, page 82: “In 1868 a specimen [of the rare 1804 dollar] was 
purchased by E.H. Sanford from an elderly lady who claimed to have 
obtained it (for the price of one dollar) from the Mint during Polk's 
administration.” The “aged lady” gave the coin to her son, per the story, 
and the coin was sold to E. Harrison Sanford (see below). 


1868: Owned by the son of the above mentioned lady, but apparently 
sold by May 1868. * American Journal of Numismatics, May 1868: “A 
[hitherto unknown] specimen has come to light, said to be superior 
even to Mr. Appleton’, a genuine impression too with the circumscrip- 
tion on the edge.... The one at present under notice is thought to be an 
original. The mother of the recent proprietor obtained it in Philadel- 
phia at some time during President Polk’s administration. Hearing of 
the high price paid for Mr. Mickley’s, this lady exclaimed: “Why, I have 
an 1804 dollar!’ “Impossible,” replied her son; but, on investigation, the 
‘impossible’ became fact, and the result is that the piece has passed into 
the hands of a third party. For further particulars inquire of the present 
owner.” A careful reading of the preceding account states that the coin 
was obtained in Philadelphia, but nothing was said about it being ob- 
tained for face value. Dr. Joel J. Orosz has pointed out that if in 1843 
the curators of the Mint Cabinet required M.A. Stickney to trade a gold 
IMMUNE COLUMBIA piece plus Pine Tree silver coins dated 1652, 
it seems unlikely that the Mint would have offered one for face value at 
a later date.' Thus, it seems reasonable that the coin may have been sold 
or traded to a collector in Philadelphia. 

1868-1874; E. Harrison Sanford. 

1874, November 27: Edward D. Cogan, Sanford Collection, Lot 99. 
“This dollar I guarantee original and a remarkably fine impression... 
The dollar was illustrated, the first 1804 dollar photographic illustra 


tion to appear in an auction catalogue. 


¢ 1874-1890: Lorin G. Parmelee, During this time he also bought and 
sold the Cohen coin (No. 8 below). 


* 1890, June: Offered for sale by Ed. Frossard in Numisma, apparently 
on consignment from Parmelee. 


* 1890, June 25-27: New York Coin 8& Stamp Company, Parmelee Col- 
lection, Lot 817. 


¢ 1890-1891: Byron Reed. 
* 1891-1980s: Omaha City Library, Omaha, Nebraska. 


* 1980s to date: Transferred in the 1980s for display to Western Heri- 
tage Museum, Omaha, currently known as the Durham Western 
Heritage Museum. On view intermittently since that time. The col- 
lection, not on view since 1996, “was officially transferred March 11 
[1999] from the Gerald R. Ford Conservation Center to the Durham 
Western Heritage Museum, where it will go on display in June,” noted 
Coin World, April 12, 1999, Subsequently, it was announced that June 
19, 1999, would be the opening date. Thereafter the 1804 dollar and 
other numismatic prizes were on view in a museum setting which 
included much historical and graphic material relating to coins and 
numismatics, especially of the nineteenth century. 


Details of this specimen: Proof-63, flat stars. 416.1 grains (cf. 
Lawrence J. Lee, curator of preceding).! Later (1999) certified as Proof- 
64 by ICG. Friction in fields. Edge lettering crushed. * On the obverse a 
fine die crack begins at the outermost tip of star 6 and continues upward, 
through the tops of LIBERTY ending at the left side of the last letter. 
Reverse with a tiny crack beginning at the right top side of lin UNITED, 
continuing across the body of that letter, through the tops of TED and 
ending in the field to the right of the D, about 2/3 of the way to the next 
to highest feather at the bottom of the wing.” 


Grading the Reed 1804 $1 


Coin in Omaha collection provides 
lesson in grading Proof coins 


By Keith Love 
Special to COIN WORLD 

In May the Parmelee-Reed specimen of 
the original Class I 1804 Draped Bust dol- 
lar was assigned the grade of Proof 64 by 
Independent Coin Grading Service. 

At ICG we have received literally hun- 
dreds of calls asking about the Reed 1804 
dollar. It seems as though because this 
coin is in public hands (the city of Omaha 
owns the Reed specimen) and on display 
at the Durham Western Heritage Museum, 
there is an increased interest in it. 

Not one person has called ICG to dis- 
cuss what it is worth or even brought up - 
the issue of value! Discussions and ques- 
tions are instead about the coin’s surfaces, 
the coin’s color, grading techniques, the 
numismatic importance of the Reed col- 
lection, the pedigree of the coin and 
whether a museum item that will never be 
for sale should be examined by a third- 
party coin grading company. This interest 
in numismatics is a tribute to the generosi- 
ty of the city of Omaha and the Durham 
Western Heritage Museum. 

ICG graded the 1804 dollar and another 
29 coins in the collection, collectively val- 
ued up to $4 million. Grading the Reed 
coins was a pleasure. There were not any 
pressures regarding the effect the ICG 
grades would have on the value of the 
coins. The museum wanted only a third- 
party assessment of the condition of the 
Reed coins. The curators were interested 
in a historical record of the current condi- 
tion of the coins as preserving the coins’ 
condition is one their highest responsibili- 
hes. 

In response to the many questions, | 
would like to explain how ICG arrived at 
the grade of Proof 64 for the Reed 1804 
dollar. | will begin with some of the fac- 
tors in grading silver Proof coins and then 
comment specifically on the Reed 1804 
dollar. 

When grading any Proof silver coin, 
there are many factors involved — striking 
factors, handling at the Mint, handling by 
collectors, storage situation, toning, hair- 
lines and any of the infinitely unique 
occurrences that can happen to any given 
coin. 

A coin may be struck in perfect condi- 
tion from highly polished dies to perfectly 
prepared highly polished planchets. There 
may be lint between the dies and planchet 
that will leave lint marks on the coin. 
There may be planchet flaws that are stil] 
visible in spots if the flaws are not com- 
pletely “struck up” into the dies, There 

may be other foreign substances between 
@': dies and the planchet. Or the dies can 

begin to become eroded even on proofs. 
Many things can occur duning striking that 
can affect a Proof coin’s grade. The effect 
on the final grade of a coin for things 
such as a strike-through or a planchet flaw 


are determined by their size, location, 
depth, etc. 

From the moment a coin is struck, it will 
have the chance to pick up problems. This 
will be mostly in the form of hairlines. 
Hairlines occur when someone touches ‘or 
lightly wipes the surface of a coin, or if 
someone slides the coin on a coin holder, 
a cloth, a pad, putting the coin in and out 
of a holder, etc. Anything that touches the 
surface of a coin and is moved can give 
the coin hairlines. 

Hairlines are a major reason that most 
Proof coins are down-graded to Proof 63 
and Proof 64 instead of attaining the Proof 
69 or Proof 70 designation. This is a testa- 
ment to how difficult it is for the pristine 
surfaces of a Proof coin to survive 100 
years of human handling without some- 
thing occurring to the coin to cause hair- 
lines. This rarity is reflected in the high 
prices of truly high-grade Proof type 
coins. The determining factor in the final 
grade generally comes from degree of 
hairlines. Degree means not only quantity, 
but also depth, width, direction and loca- 
tion. 

In addition to hairlines, another problem 
with Proof coins can be cleaning. There 
are two types of cleaning: mechanical and 
chemical. 

Chemical cleaning refers to using vari- 
ous chemicals to clean the surfaces of a 
coin. Many of these chemicals will actual- 
ly remove a light layer of silver from the 
surfaces of a coin leaving “fresh” silver 
exposed. In the case of Proof coins this 
will give the Proof surfaces a look of 
being slightly “dull” compared to their 
original mirror conditions. To someone 
not used to examining Proof coins, this 
dullness may be mistaken for a “shini- 
ness.” This may sound like a contradic- | 
tion, but in fact this shiny look occurs 
when the original Proof surfaces are 
dulled as the whole coin (fields and 
devices) has the same look. The more nor- 
mal appearance of contrast between the 
devices and the fields is diminished as a 
light layer of silver has been removed 
from the devices and fields leaving both 
with nearly the same reflectivity. The con- 
trast in appearance of the fields and 
devices originally occurred because of the 
surface the silver is left with after filling 
up a raised design in a die (the devices) 
compared to the appearance of the silver 
that was struck against a flat, highly-pol- 
ished die surface (the field), 

Mechanical cleaning refers to someone 
cleaning the surfaces of a coin with some- 
thing abrasive. Examples of this can 
include a brush, baking soda and water 
rubbed on the surface of a coin, excessive 
rubbing with a cloth or any excessive rub- 
bing or friction that disturbs the surface of 
the coin in a manner that it takes away the 
original “skin” of the coin, The “skin” is” 
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the original surface described above that 
comes from the way the surface exists 
immediately after the coin is struck 
Disruptions in the surface are indi- 
cators of cleaning. 

Appearance is another factor to 
take into account when grading 
a silver Proof coin. Original 
surfaces can tone in a beautiful 
manner that will help the over- 
all grade of a coin. However, 
original toning can sometimes 
be a negative. For instance, if 
toning occurs in more of a 
brown, splotchy, spotty or broken- 
up manner this is a negative and a 
coin will grade lower. For original 
toning, smooth greens, red, blues, pur- 


ples and yellows will enhance the grade of 


a coin. The very dark colors or browns are 
considered negative. You will notice in 
advertisements the colors “russet” or 
“golden brown” in descriptions, but 
rarely will you see a coin described 
as Just brown or very, very dark; 
this is because sellers know these 
are negatives. Concentration of 

a spot of color on a surface can 
also be considered negative. 

This is because one tiny dark 
blue spot on an otherwise all- 
silver coin can be completely 
onginal, yet still diminish from 
the coin’s grade due to the nega- 
tive eye-appeal of the spot dis- 
tracting from the coin’s overall 
appearance. 

Oniginal strike condition, hairlines or 
other problems, and appearance are all 
factors that contribute to the 
grade of a silver Proof coin. 
Other factors are problems 
with artificial color, mechani- 
cal and chemical cleaning 
(these can cause grading ser- 
vices, such as ICG, to “No-Grade” coins). 

The Reed 1804 dollar is in the condition 
of a typical Proof type coin. The reverse is 
really easier to describe because it is in 
such terrific condition. The reverse has 
typical Proof surfaces, almost completely 
“white” in color (no toning) with no inter- 
ruptions to speak of in the surfaces due to 
hairlines or other factors. The fact the 
obverse is toned and the reverse is not is 
an indication the coin was stored reverse 
down against something that protected the 
reverse from oxidation. The reverse has 
nice “blast,” no hairlines, no signs of 
cleaning, and no major striking problems. 

The obverse of the Reed 1804 dollar 
exhibits light hairlines going from the bust 
to the mm at about 4 o'clock. These could 
have occurred in a number of ways, but 
most likely from someone’s fingers or 
clothing lightly grazing the fragile pristine 
surfaces, a light wipe, clumsy removal 
from a holder or some sort of storage situ 
ation that allowed something to lightly 
touch this part of the coin’s obverse. If 
these hairlines and onginal striking factors 
were the only things considered in grading 
the obverse of the coin, I am quite certain 
most numismatists would call the coin a 
low to medium Proof 64 
















THE PARMELEE-REED 1804 Draped Bust sil- 
ver dollar provided ICG with an exercise in grad- 
ing early Proof coins. 


The coin also exhibits beautiful blue and 
iridescent hues on the obverse. This toning 
occurred after the light hairlines so we 
know the hairlines occurred a long time 
ago. All four of the ICG graders found the 
color on the obverse to be quite attractive 
For me, assigning the final grade to the 
Reed 1804 dollar was fairly easy because 
the attractive color made it easy to con- 
clude the Reed 1804 dollar is a mid-range 
Proof 64, 

I have tried to describe all the thoughts 
that go through a grader’s mind when 
grading a coin, but realistically most of 
these things become innate. A grader 
looks at a coin and processes all the posi 
tive and negative factors simultaneously 
Stnke, appearance, luster, surfaces, marks, 
color, problems, etc. are all processed 
together and a grade is formed based on 
previous expenence and gained know! 
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Keith Love is the founder and president 
of Independent Coin Grading Company 
He co-developed and for the past foi 

years has taught the Advanced Coin Grad 
ing Seminar at the American Numismatk 
Summer Conference 
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REED, Byron 
1804 $1 No. 6 (1890-1891) 


The Collector 

The collection displayed in the 1990s by the Durham Western Heritage 
Museum (see listing), Lawrence J. Lee curator, was formed by Byron Reed.” 

Born in Darien, Genesee County, New York, on March 12, 1829, Byron 
Reed moved with his family to Wisconsin at the age of 13. A new community 
was formed and was named Darien, in honor of their place of departure. 

In 1856, Byron Reed moved to Omaha, then in its beginning growth 
years as a jumping-off spot for travel to the west, including, in the next 
decade, by railroad. Reed entered real estate and achieved great finan- 
cial success. In 1862 he married Mary M. Perkins of Iowa. The union 
produced two children. 

In the 1880s he often spent his idle hours in the collecting and enjoy- 
ment of books, manuscripts, and rare coins. Once or twice each year he 
would take the train to the East and call upon the coin dealers in Phila- 
delphia and New York and make purchases for his cabinet. He joined the 
American Numismatic and Archaeological Society on May 18, 1886, in 
the heyday of his collecting career. Reed appreciated his hobbies and read 
about them extensively, in the process gathering a fine reference library of 
auction catalogues and related material (there being very few books in print 
on American coins). In 1890 he was appointed to serve on the Assay Com- 
mission, being one of the first numismatists to attain that honor. In the 
same year he closed a very important real estate deal in Omaha—indeed, 


the largest ever in the state of Nebraska up to that time—which yielded 
over $300,000. This enabled him to be a major purchaser in the 1890 sale 
of the Lorin G. Parmelee Collection, from which he carried away many 
treasures including the 1804 Class I silver dollar. 

In spring 1891 Byron Reed became ill, and on June 6 he died at his 
residence at the corner of 25th and Dodge streets. 


The Collection 

Reed's estate, valued at an incredible $2 million, was dispersed by his 
two sons. Of the total amount, some $80,000 to $100,000 represented 
the value of his collection, again an incredible sum for the era.' A grand 
benefactor to the city, Reed gave to the city of Omaha the land on which 
to erect a building for a free public library, art gallery and museum, and 
he also gave to the city his entire library and collection of coins. The Reed 
coin collection, containing as its focal point an 1804 dollar, but laden 
with other rarities as well, was widely considered to be among the most 
important ever formed. 

The Omaha Library was built, and the coin collection was exhibited 
in it. From nearly the outset when it left the possession of the Reed fam- 
ily, the cabinet seems to have been star crossed. This announcement was 
published in 1900: 

“A special to the Chicago Record dated Omaha, Nebraska, August 30, 
states that an attempt to rob the coin collection in the City Library build- 
ing was frustrated today. The case which the would-be thief sought to 
tamper with contained coins of the Byron Reed Collection worth over 
$5,000. The culprit covered the case with newspaper files, and while os- 
tensibly reading he filed the padlock, the breaking of which short-cir- 
cuited the electric alarm current, and before the man was aware of it the 
doors of the room were blocked and a special officer took him to the 
station.” This was the second attempt to steal coins from this collection 
during recent months. An earlier robbery resulted in the death of a guard, 
who suffered a heart attack during the incursion. 


In August 1906 in The Numismatist the peripatetic Farran Zerbe (see 
biography) reported a visit to Omaha, and noted concerning the Reed 
exhibit: “His fine collection of coins, papers and books were bequeathed 
to his much-loved city and are the major part of this city’s Public Library 
museum, where they are properly displayed for public inspection. The 
collection of numismatic books is an exceptional one, but unfortunately 
the city seems to have few who use or appreciate them. Here, as is true in 
most all of the publicly exhibited collections in the country, those in charge 
acknowledge no knowledge of the subject of which the specimens in their 
keeping are a part.” 

Relatively unloved, unappreciated, and uncared for, the collection 
became jumbled. It seems that certain pieces simply disappeared, while 
others were switched with lower-grade specimens. 

Years later, this was reported:? “In the 1950s and early ’60s, Melvin 
Stark, an Omaha numismatist who then was curator for the Boys Town 
Museum, undertook the gigantic task of cataloguing the [Byron Reed] col- 
lection, whose pieces were helter-skelter in cigar boxes. Volunteering his 
services, Stark worked two evenings a week, under guard, for 15 years, sort- 
ing and cataloguing the coins and medals. The job completed, the collec- 
tion went into local bank vaults for another long repose. Then, during the 
Christmas holidays in 1972, the ‘sleepers’ came very close to taking a jour- 
ney—away from the city to which they had been bequeathed. A newspaper 
item listing the agenda for a city council meeting caught the sharp eye of 
Stark. Councilmen were to vote that very day on selling the collection for 
$1 million, the money to be used to help build a new city library. Stark to 
the rescue! Fast action by him and other local numismatists resulted in 
delaying the vote. Pressure was then exerted to make the delay permanent.” 


The same account brought the situation up to date as of che summer 
of 1989: “Today the born-again collection resides in a fitting home of its 
own—Omaha’s one-time Union Station, a beautiful Art Deco building 
erected in 1931 and renovated as an outstanding historical museum. The 
Byron Reed Collection can be viewed at the Western Heritage Museum.” 

Meanwhile, the city fathers kept the value of the Reed coin collection 
in mind, and having little if any interest in numismatics or rare coins, 
considered it to be an ideal resource to tap for money to finance other 
projects, this to the dismay of members of the Omaha Coin Club and 
other enlightened members of the community, many of whom hoped that 
the Byron Reed Collection would be cared for and exhibited. 

In 1996, representatives of Spink America came to Omaha, selected 
many choice pieces (but not the 1804 dollar) from the collection, and sold 
them at auction. However, although many important coins were 
deaccessioned, many outstanding specimens still remained. Left intact was 
Reed's personal library, which today reflects that Reed was at once a careful 
student of numismatics and a scholar in the field of American history. 

Later, Lawrence J. Lee, a knowledgeable numismatist, was named as 
curator, and in early 1999 he set about preparing an exhibit to showcase 
the Reed Collection, which had not been on view since 1986. A gala 
opening was scheduled for June 19, 1999. 


6. Parmelee Specimen 
(Byron Reed Collection coin) 


Currently residing in a special showcase in the Durham Western 
Heritage Museum in Omaha, this specimen is a part of the Byron 
Reed Collection on display in that institution. Its most famous owner, 
of course, was Lorin G. Parmelee of Boston baked bean fame. In 
1874, Edward D. Cogan wrote, regarding this piece: “This dollar I 
guarantee is original and a remarkably fine impression, and is known 
to be one of, if not the most rare piece in the American series, not 


more than four or five being known to collectors in the United States,” 
The following pedigree is conjectural before circa 1868: 


* 1834 to 1840s: Most likely coined circa the mid-1830s along with the 


other Class I coins, by or under the direction of Chief Coiner Adam 
Eckfelde. 


* 1840s, late, to 1868: In the possession of the acquirer, then to an un- 
known “lady,” allegedly bought from the Mint by a person unknown, 
for face value during the administration of James Knox Polk, 1845- 
1849, If so, this was a trade with the Mint Cabinet or an official, the 
details of which are not known today. * Alternatively, there is this some- 
what related account in Counterfeit, Mis-Struck and Unofficial Coins, by 
Don Taxay, page 82: “In 1868 a specimen [of the rare 1804 dollar] was 
purchased by E.H. Sanford from an elderly lady who claimed to have 
obtained it (for the price of one dollar) from the Mint during Polks 
administration.” The “aged lady” gave the coin to her son, per the story, 
and the coin was sold to E. Harrison Sanford (see below). 


* 1868: Owned by the son of the above mentioned lady, but apparently 
sold by May 1868. * American Journal of Numismatics, May 1868: “A 
[hitherto unknown] specimen has come to light, said to be superior 
even to Mr. Appleton’s, a genuine impression too with the circumscrip- 
tion on the edge.... The one at present under notice is thought to be an 
original. The mother of the recent proprietor obtained it in Philadel- 
phia at some time during President Polk’s administration. Hearing of 
the high price paid for Mr. Mickley’s, this lady exclaimed: ‘Why, I have 
an 1804 dollar!’ ‘Impossible,” replied her son; bur, on investigation, the 
‘impossible’ became fact, and the result is that the piece has passed into 
the hands of a third party. For further particulars inquire of the present 
owner.” A careful reading of the preceding account states that the coin 
was obtained in Philadelphia, but nothing was said about it being ob- 
tained for face value. Dr. Joel J. Orosz has pointed out that if in 1843 
the curators of the Mint Cabinet required M.A. Stickney to trade a gold 
IMMUNE COLUMBIA piece plus Pine Tree silver coins dated 1652, 
it seems unlikely that the Mint would have offered one for face value at 


a later date.! Thus, it seems reasonable that the coin may have been sold 
or traded to a collector in Philadelphia. 


* 1868-1874; E. Harrison Sanford. 


* 1874, November 27: Edward D. Cogan, Sanford C 
“This dollar I guarantee original and a remarkably fin 
The dollar was illustrated, the first 1804 dollar photo 
tion to appear in an auction catalogue. 


ollection, Lot 99. 
¢ impression...- 
graphic illustra- 


¢ 1874-1890: Lorin G. Parmelee. During this time he also bought and 
sold the Cohen coin (No. 8 below). 


¢ 1890, June: Offered for sale by Ed. Frossard in Numisma, apparently 
on consignment from Parmelee. 


¢ 1890, June 25-27: New York Coin & Stamp Company, Parmelee Col- 
lection, Lot 817. 


¢ 1890-1891: Byron Reed. 
¢ 1891-1980s: Omaha City Library, Omaha, Nebraska. 


* 1980s to date: Transferred in the 1980s for display to Western Heri- 
tage Museum, Omaha, currently known as the Durham Western 
Heritage Museum. On view intermittently since that time. The col- 
lection, not on view since 1996, “was officially transferred March 11 
[1999] from the Gerald R. Ford Conservation Center to the Durham 
Western Heritage Museum, where it will go on display in June,” noted 
Coin World, April 12, 1999. Subsequently, it was announced that June 
19, 1999, would be the opening date. Thereafter the 1804 dollar and 
other numismatic prizes were on view in a museum setting which 
included much historical and graphic material relating to coins and 
numismatics, especially of the nineteenth century. 


Details of this specimen: Proof-63, flat stars. 416.1 grains (cf. 
Lawrence J. Lee, curator of preceding).' Later (1999) certified as Proof- 
64 by ICG. Friction in fields. Edge lettering crushed. * On the obverse a 
fine die crack begins at the outermost tip of star 6 and continues upward, 
through the tops of LIBERTY ending at the left side of the last letter. 
Reverse with a tiny crack beginning at the right top side of I in UNITED, 
continuing across the body of that letter, through the tops of TED and 
ending in the field to the right of the D, about 2/3 of the way to the next 
to highest feather at the bottom of the wing.” 


